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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Mr. Lroyp Georcg, in his striking speech at Central Hall, 
‘Westminster, 21 January, said that the Genoa conference 
would take place as scheduled, and warmly supported the 
conference-method with international affairs, as against 
the old-style method of diplomatic correspondence through 
ambassadorial channels. As far as results go, the prac- 
tical difference between the two methods is not spacious, 
_as we have had occasion to notice in Washington recently. 
Therefore, we would not devote much energy to backing 
ither Mr. Lloyd George’s preference in styles of diplo- 
atic procedure, or that of his neighbour, M. Poincaré, 
ho has lately spoken out quite as strongly in favour of 
a return to pre-war fashions. Mr. George says flatly that 
_he is an optimist, and we think he must be, because fur- 
‘ther along in his speech he says that “the Washington 
conference is establishing peace in the great West.” We 
wonder where Mr. George gets that idea. It must be 
_advance-information of some kind, or else a venture of 
6 clear faith, for in spite of the best showing that the press- 
agents can make, nothing has as yet come out of the 
conference to support this view. At least, we have heard 
of nothing. If we have overlooked anything significant, 
we should be happy to have our attention called to it. 


A REVIEWER’s NOTEBOOK, 502 


ul Ware the Washington conference is establishing peace 
he the great West, Mr. Lloyd George is “looking forward 
to the Genoa conference to establish peace in the East. 

_ They will be like the two wings of the Angel of Peace 
F hovering over the world.” We are glad that to an observer 
ek, as far away as London, the Washington conference looks 
4 » dike that. Perhaps the Genoa conference will look like 
an angel’s wing from here. The first item on the agenda 
pier Genoa is the establishment of peace in Europe, and 
Mr. George has a great deal to say about the importance 

Me of that item. We agree that Mr. George is talking great 
good sense when he speaks of the desirability of peace in 
= but we doubt whether the conference at Genoa, 
if ever it be held, will do much more for peace in Europe 

De than the Washington conference has done for peace in the 
West. Richard Cobden said that the peace of the world 
_ depends on “as much intercourse as possible betwixt peo- 
ples and as little as possible betwixt Governments.” At 
_ present, the Governments are doing about all the confer- 
‘ting that is being done, and what with tariffs, passports 
and one pestiferous restriction or another, are holding the 
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peoples as far asunder as possible. Any talk of estab- 
lishing peace under such conditions is mere egregious 
humbug,’and Mr. Lloyd George need not take our word 
for it as such, either—let him ask M. Poincaré! 


SINCE we wrote upon the subject, we have seen several 
little items that bore upon the suspicion which we ex- 
pressed two weeks ago, that the statesmen at Genoa might 
tumble Germany and Russia into one another’s arms, in an 
economic sense. We now notice that ex-Premier Nitti 
holds this idea. He regards it as impossible to have a 
reconstructed Russia or a reconstructed Germany, other- 
wise; “the only way to Moscow,” he says, “is through 
Berlin.” The Germans, that is, must get raw material 
from Russia and sell Russia manufactured goods in ex- 
change. There seems little else to do; and if these 
wretched delinquents can be counted on to play the game 
whole-heartedly, it might not be so bad, for a while at least. 
But if, as we have already remarked, an enormous and 
prosperous free-trade area is set up against the rest of 
Europe and against the East, we can not see but that 
something will have to crack. We hope nothing will 
interfere with the Genoa conference, for we are con- 
sumedly interested in seeing, first, how it will go about 
establishing peace in Europe, according to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s sanguine expectation, and, second, what it will 
do with Germany and Russia. We also hope that the 
conference does not drag, because it gets pretty hot in 
Genoa as spring comes on, and the correspondents will 
have to eat their bread in the sweat of their brows. 


Tue open door to China is still open—partly open, that 
is, or as Mrs. Cluppins put it, “on the jar.” Mr. Secre- 
tary Hughes has one mighty brogan firmly wedged be- 
tween the door and the jamb, and is shoving with might 
and main. The open door, according to his Japanese 
colleagues, is only open in such parts of China as have 
not already been pre-empted. The more one contemplates 
the future of American trade in the East, the more one 
is impressed with the parallel afforded to Germany’s 
position in Morocco from 1890 down to the late unpleas- 
antness. We own no territory in China and have no 
“spheres of influence,” which amount to the same thing, 
but we want to trade there and loan money; therefore we 
are all for the open door. This was Germany’s position, 
precisely. Germany found herself gradually frozen. out 
by French economic monopoly and military encroachment ; 
and anyone with half an eye can see that the United 
States is going to repeat that experience. 


WE were much interested to see that our neighbour, the 
New York Times, seems to have an inkling of this prospect. 
In its issue of 20 January, the Times said editorially that 
Baron Shidehara’s interpretation of the open door “means 
a door half open. In point of fact, it would mean a door 
altogether closed against the United States. Under such 
an interpretation of the term, the Chinese market will be 
denied to us in that time, still some years distant, when 
we shall most urgently need it, when, in fact, we shall 
have to take possession of our equal share in it even 
against the opposition of any Power unlawfully denying 
our right.” This is exactly the way the German news- 
papers used to talk about Germany’s place in the sun, and 
if we remember correctly, Germany’s protests against the 
freezing-out process ultimately gained her a little transient 
unpopularity, or something like that, didn’t it? 
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WE feel that to utter a word of comment upon the follow- 
ing quotation from a recent issue of the Revue Militaire, 
the official organ of the French Ministry of Marine, would 
be “to gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw a per- 
fume on the violet”; suffice it then to say that the italics 
areours: “It is high time to get rid of all mistaken opinions 
about the use of U-boats by Germany. The U-boat war 
was completely justified and to say the contrary is not only 
false but makes for us from the military standpoint a 
view that is thoroughly incorrect. It is furthermore time 
to get rid of the belief that the employment of the U-boats 
by the Germans was not in accordance with the usages 
of the international laws of warfare. This mistaken view, 
which was widely spread during the war, is capable of 
doing great damage to our national defence in the future. 
From this more elevated point of view it must be recognized 
without reserve that the German war-leaders had every 
right on their side when they employed the U-boat to the 
achievement of their naval victory. . . . After all it must 
be recognized that the employment of the U-boat as a 
decisive factor in the late world war was carried out in 
@ manner that was thoroughly correct.” 


Now that the Treasury has cast up its accounts for the 
period since our entrance into the war, American taxpay- 
ers might profitably look over the balance-sheet with an 
eye to the relation between the sum of $99 billion spent 
by the Government since 6 April, 1917, and the returns 
that the country has got for its money. If they would do so, 
they would perhaps discover that the assets resulting from 
their participation in the war hardly balance with the 
liabilities it has left them. This country helped to defeat 
Germany, it is true, but by so doing it left itself in 
Germany’s place as Great Britain’s foremost commercial 
rival; and what this new position threatens in the way of 
trouble and expense, history and the Washington confer- 
ence have made sufficiently clear. In achieving this doubt- 
ful eminence our all-wise Government has rolled up a 
public debt of $23 billion, against which it can balance 
a few billions in worthless IOU’s from our late Allies 
and some odds and ends in the way of abandoned indus- 
trial plants, army camps and rotting ships, all constructed 
under war-contracts at war-prices. Perhaps some imag- 
inative taxpayers would square the account by reckoning 
on the credit side that intangible something which the 
French mystically term “la glowe” ; but to those of a more 
practical turn of mind, we are inclined to think that our 
first venture into European affairs must appear to have 
turned out a questionable investment. 


Tue editorials on Dublin Castle which have been appear- 
ing of late in those heralds of sweetness and light, the 
New York Times and the London Morning Post, remind 
us of the story of an English Bishop who was examining 
a boy who was sadly deficient in his knowledge of the 
Prayer Book. Prompting and persuasion were tried in 
vain, and at last the good Bishop became annoyed. In a 
burst of anger, he turned to the schoolmaster and ex- 
claimed, “Have you no means of getting anything out of 
him?” “Yes, my lord,” said the schoolmaster, “he can 
always say the Apostles’ Creed after caning.” 
him!” cried the Bishop, “for if the Creed is in him, it is 
our duty to bring it forth.’ It has taken a good deal of 
caning to make the editors of our Tory papers write about 
Dublin Castle as they do now. Says the New York Times, 
for instance; “For centuries, the Castle has been the 
object of as much hatred as ever beat in waves against 
the Bastille. It was a visible token of English ascendancy ; 
it was the seat of the Government that never understood 
Ireland. From its portals issued bands of police and mili- 
tary forces. Viceroy after viceroy lived in it, and Irish 
Secretary after Irish Secretary visited it, but none of them 
was able to make it anything but a provocation to hissing 
and cursing by the Irish people.” Our contemporary for- 
gets to tell its readers that it was from this same Castle 
that ninety per cent of the propaganda against Home 
Rule was issued and gladly accepted by the leading 
newspapers of the world. 


“Then cane — 


CasTLE Government, says the Times with a fine air of 
“now it can be told,’ never understood Ireland; and the | 
London Morning Post prints a dispatch from its Dublin 
correspondent saying: ‘The provisional Government will 
make a great mistake if it does not level Dublin Castle 
to the ground. . . Certainly nobody who has believed 
in that union [with England] would weep if the Castle 
should crumble to dust. Its spirit of intolerant bureau- 
cracy, the type of politicians that it harboured, and the 
kind of administrators it bred, did more to destroy the 
Union than agitators and treason-mongers.” It has taken 
nearly forty-five years to drag a confession of Michael 
Davitt’s creed out of these editors. “We don’t want the 
Castle system reformed,” declared Davitt. “We demand its 
abolition.” Yet for speaking these words in public, 
Davitt was condemned by an English court to penal servi- 
tude. Is it too much to hope that some kind person will 
present Mr. Michael Collins with a copy of Davitt’s little 
book, “Leaves from a Prison Diary,” to carry around in 
his pocket? Davitt knew that the way to find real inde- 
pendence is through economic freedom. 


Has anyone noticed that magnificent term “purely dis- 
ruptive types of nationalism” lately coined by Field-Mar- 
shal Lord Allenby, the last of the Crusaders? We confess 
that it escaped us until we picked up an article by Mr. 
Frederick Cunliffe-Owen, recently published in the New 
York Times. Mr. Cunliffe-Owen quotes with an air of 
relief Lord Allenby’s proclamation, made in his new 
capacity as “High Commissioner and Controller of the | 
Land of the Nile,” that the British Government is deter- 
mined to “set its face” against all “purely disruptive types 
of nationalism.” Well may Mr. Cunliffe-Owen be re- 
lieved, well may the imperialists of every land rejoice, for 
this Wizard of the Nile has put his spell upon the trouble- 
some principle of self-determination and rendered it 
innocuous. His new formula neatly pulls the fangs and 
trims the claws of nationalism—at least so far as its moral 
value is concerned. Hereafter when “regrettable inci- 
dents” occur in the Valley of the Nile, such as those re- 
ported to the Versailles conference by the Egyptian 
nationalists, it will be understood that a “disruptive na- 
tionalism” has come to grips with a constructive imperial- 
ism and got the worst of it, and the world, with a shrug 
of its shoulders will go on its way undisturbed. 


THE uses of the new formula are too obvious to require 
much discussion. In future, when any nationalist move- 
ment within the Empire gives evidence of preferring its 
own type of nationalism to the kind offered it by the 
British Government, it may be branded “purely disruptive” 
and promptly disposed of in the approved fashion. The 
formula can be applied with equal effectiveness to move- 
ments like the passive non-cooperation movement in 
India, where it will afford an excellent excuse for the 
wholesale jailings with which the Indian Government is 
now occupying itself. In short, any nationalist movement 
that has for its object emancipation from foreign rule, 
may conveniently be defined as “disruptive’ and dealt 
with accordingly. Lord Allenby has provided the im- 
perialists with a term which will cover a multitude of 
oppressions. 


Ir may be easily foreseen that the usefulness of the new 
formula will not be confined to the British Empire. It 
will be found valuable wherever nations are piously 
engaged in governing other peoples for missionary pur- 
poses. Now that the curse of empire has taken its way 
westward, there is reason to suppose that the formula 
will be found applicable to dissenting movements in those 
countries which the United States Government has under- 
taken to govern for the good of the natives and of Ameri- 
can investors. Clearly Haitian nationalism is of a “dis- 
ruptive type.” When the Haitians show themselves dis- 
posed to reconcile their idea of self-determination with — 
allowing the United States to collect their revenues, sup- 
ervise their Government and police their country, our 
Navy Department will no doubt be willing to allow them — 
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all they want of it; and the same is true of Nicaragua and 
Santo Domingo. Nor should one fail to consider the 
possibility that if Mexico continues to withhold privileges 
from would-be exploiters, the new formula may serve as 
a good excuse for an American Administration to take 
over the Government of that country for its own good, 
to “restore order,’ and establish a type of nationalism 
more in conformity with American interests. Thus peace 
and profits will be secure and “confidence” will be main- 
tained so that the bonds of subject nations (owned abroad) 
will remain at or above par and those nations will be 
deemed prosperous. All honour to Lord Allenby! His 
proclamation clears away the dead lumber of outworn 
idealisms, and the business of empire can now proceed as 
usual. 


Reports on the royal progress of the Prince of Wales 
through India continue to be somewhat contradictory; but 
by reading around the edges and between the lines of the 
dispatches one may gather that the natives continue to 
express their enthusiasm by greeting the Prince’s advent 
with outbursts of riotous living of a kind to which he is 
wholly unaccustomed. One gets the impression, indeed, 
that in spite of the magnificent entertainment to which our 
Sunday pictorial supplements bear ample witness, this tour 
of State is not greatly to the liking of the natives below 
the rank of Maharajah. Their ’art simply ain’t in it, as 
the Tommy would say. The Indian Government is doing 
its manful best to make a good showing for the Prince. Its 
efforts in this direction are amusingly commented upon 
by the London Communist, which quotes the London 
Star’s head-line concerning the Prince’s arrival at Luck- 
now: “Great Enthusiasm Displayed; 600 Arrests Made.” 
“That'll teach ’em to be enthusiastic,’ remarks the Com- 
munist. Yet even under this eloquent persuasion the 
natives refuse to hide their disaffection, and the fact will 
out that the Prince’s progress seems to be doing little to 
help the cause of the British raj. 


Since we have mentioned the London Communist, which 
is the English organ of the Third International, we should 
like to remark in passing that those who are by way of 
editing journals of indignation, agitation, and dissent in 
general might profitably spend some time with this little 
paper, not because of its information or its point of view, 
but because of its temper. It is frankly a propagandist 
and controversial organ. It is not only agin the Govern- 
ment; it is also agin the British Labour party, the Inde- 
pendent Labour party, and indeed against all left-wing 
policies save those of the Third International. Yet with 
all its dissenting it shows a conspicuous absence of exas- 
peration that is as refreshing as it is rare in publications 
of this order. The Communist is quite evidently in ear- 
nest, but it is not heavily and angrily in earnest; conse- 
quently it manages to present its viewpoint without irritat- 
ing unsympathetic readers; which is to say that it is ten 
times more likely ultimately to convince them than it would 
be if it unloosed the floodgates of its wrath upon them. 
Wrath, however righteous, is ineffectual in argument; 
s0, too, are bitterness and self-pity. The editor of the 
Communist apparently has a sense of humour which saves 
him from such futilities. We wish there were more like 
him among the cohorts of dissenting journalism in this 
country. 


WuHen politicians have occasion, as they do so frequently, 
to celebrate the spiritual integration of the North and 
the South since the Civil War, it seldom occurs to them 
to mention the part that industrial expansion has played 
in the smoothing out of sectional differences. The indus- 
trialization of the South appears to have operated stead- 
ily to promote in that region the cause of tariff-protection 
for manufacturers, while the general increase in indus- 
trial activity throughout the country, coupled with the 


‘comparative backwardness of agriculture, has given both 


Northern and Southern farmers a big push in the direc- 
tion of agricultural protectionism. If human beings were 
as rational as thev might be, the thing would not work 
that way; but that is the way it actually did work in 
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Germany under Bismarck, in France in the ‘nineties, and 
in England when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and the Tariff- 
Reform League reopened the protectionist agitation in 
1903. That is the way it is working now in the South, 
if any dependence is to be put upon the reports of amiable 
interviewers on the subject of Mr. Fordney’s tariff-bill, 
between representatives of the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion, on the one hand, and President Harding and the 
Senate Finance Committee on the other. 


As exemplars of the solidarity of the union, these ex- 
changes between protectionists, Blue and Grey, are, we 
think, more important than any amount of yarn-swopping 
between’ Federal and Confederate veterans. Indeed, it 
seems to us that the time is now ripe for the erection of 
a great monument which will symbolize a phase of na- 
tional unity hitherto neglected by the arts. The monu- 
ment might be set up in the cemetery at Arlington, upon 
the crest of a large, longish mound, designed to represent 
the last resting-place of the American consumer. When 
it comes to the matter of statuary, the possibilities are 
numerous; but we would suggest a symbolic group of 
four figures, representing Industry, Agriculture, the 
North and the South, all entwined in such an intimate 
embrace that froma distance the group appears as one. 
The base of the pedestal might perhaps be decorated with 
empty horns of plenty. 


For some time now, the liberals among our midst have 
been hunting around for a politician who would save the 
country from all the other politicians. The candidates 
are not very numerous, just at present, but one of the 
likeliest of them is Senator Hiram Johnson of California. 
Picture the Senator, then, sitting on his front porch, in 
that far paradise of politics, where front-porch cam- 
paigning is possible twelve months in the year. Picture 
the tribune of the people sitting there, waiting for the call 
to come. Finally it arrives, in the shape of an announce- 
ment that the Senate is soon to take a partisan vote on 
the moral issue of Newberrycide. The tribune hears and 
harkens; he gets himself under way for Washington; he 
rushes headlong across the continent, over mountains, 
across bridges, through impassable passes, buffeted by 
wintry blasts, until he arrives at last, a few hours after 
the roll was called. “But for the blizzard,” he said to the 
reporter, “I should have arrived in time to vote.” When 
asked how he would have voted if fate had not so con- 
veniently held him back, he declined to answer. 


WE see that Mr. Will H. Hays has announced his resigna- 
tion from Mr. Harding’s Cabinet not because his mind 
does not go along with the President’s—which was about 
all that was asked of a Cabinet Member’s mind from 1912 
until 1920—but because he has recently accepted the 
leadership of the new National Association of Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors at a salary of $150,000 
a year. This seems to us a very satisfactory arrangement 
for all parties. Mr. Hays, unlike most of his fellow- 
citizens, will now be making enough money to be able to 
afford to pay his income-tax, and it must be very com- 
forting for the leaders of the Grand Old Party to know 
that the organizer of the great victory of I920 is now in 
charge of such a powerful creator and director of public 
opinion as the motion-picture industry. With Mr. Hays in 
command of the “movies” there is but a slim chance, we 
should say, of the White House being made safe for 
Democracy again. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE MAKING. 


Tus paper differs from most of its contemporaries 
in that it has never looked either hopefully or fear- 
fully towards what is loosely called “the labour-move- 
ment,” for any change in our economic system. We 
see excellent reasons—we say this without disparage- 
ment or prejudice—why American labour is unlikely to 
start a revolution and why it would not make much 
of a success out of any that it might start. What we 
have never been able to see is, why the capitalist and 
employing class in this country does not start one that 
would make the French and Russian revolutions seem 
tame and old-fashioned. We use the word capitalist 
as it is used in the language of economics, not of oppro- 
brium. We mean by the capitalist and employing class, 
those who, unaided by privilege, by any form of legal 
monopoly, produce something and sell it for profit— 
manufacturers, merchants, agriculturists. When one 
considers the conditions under which the bona fide 
industrialist has to work, the endless restrictions that 
are put on him, the monstrous exactions that are lev- 
ied against him, one wonders that he does not reach 
down the flintlock from over the mantelpiece, take the 
next train for Washington, and go a-gunning. 

Some of our readers, aware of our revolutionary 
sentiments yet seeing that we took little stock in the 
revolutions actually cropping out here and there in the 
world, have been more or less puzzled, and have even 
twitted us good-naturedly as being fastidious and hard 
to suit in the matter of revolutions, asking us what 
style of revolution we would set if we had our way. 
We are now, fortunately, able to point to one that suits 
us exactly. It is an accomplished fact, a going concern, 
already well under way, organized and carried on by 
just the sort of people that we would have chosen for 
the job if we could have appointed them, and carried 
on in just the way that we ourselves would carry it on. 
There! brethren, that surely is recommendation enough 
to show that we are not such desperately impractical 
people after all, and that it is quite possible to satisfy 
and please us. 

We refer to the organization known as the Commit- 
tee of Manufacturers and Merchants on Federal Taxa- 
tion, Incorporated. A considerable number, we think 
35,000, of industrial concerns have gone in for a study 
of Federal taxation. They have offices at 1346 Altgeld 
Street, Chicago, and publish a monthly bulletin, four 
numbers of which have already appeared, at a sub- 
scription-price of one dollar per year. They also carry 
on a continuous campaign for membership and to en- 
list interest in their purpose. That is all there is to it. 
Lest, however, our readers feel let down and sold, we 
hasten to remind them that taxation has ever been the 
mainspring of revolutions, and that an intelligent study 
of taxation will insure in this country the very gayest 
and most effective kind of revolution that ever took 
place in the history of the world, all by due process of 
law and without the shedding of a drop of blood. This 
is the kind of revolution that we want to see, and it 
can not come too quickly to suit us. 

The readers of the Committee’s four-page bulletin 
get their money’s worth of sound economic education. 
The issue for December contains an article excellently 
illustrated with charts, which analyses the state of gen- 
eral business in a masterly way, telling in every detail 
the things that the business man should know, and is 
never told. The issue for January has an article, 
similarly illustrated, on markets, showing specifically 


where and how to get a practically unlimited market 
for industrial products. We commend these two arti- 
cles to the particular attention of our readers. When 
discussing the phenomenon known as economic imperi- 
alism, we have often set forth the fact that it is land- 
lordism, or the private monopoly of economic rent, that 
compels the exportation of capital and the competition 
for foreign markets. Some few readers have asked us 
to explain the connexion, but since it is something so 
easily thought out for oneself, we never could justify 
the use of so much space for such a purpose in a paper 
of this character, which does not pretend to be a primer 
of economics. In these two issues of the Committee’s 
bulletin, however, all the information is specifically 
given and abundantly illustrated with tables and charts, 
so that no one could possibly go wrong about it. The 
four charts in the January issue, which exhibit and 
correlate (a) the increase of productive power in the 
United States since 1820, (b) the line of actual price- 
movement, (c) the line of natural price-movement, (d) 
the rise of land-values, and (e) the growth of unem- 
ployment—these we consider the most admirable, ex- 
plicit and convincing lesson in fundamental economics 
that could be gotten into equivalent space. 

If several thousands of bona fide industrialists and 
merchants are considering these matters and consider- 
ing them in relation to thesr business, and the Com- 
mittee’s campaign for publicity is bringing in others 
who need a cure for the blues, as most business men do 
these days, we think we see where, sooner or later, 
something is going to pop. For it is right thinking 
about social problems that compels a change; not agita- 
tion or platforms or programmes or holding elections 
or a shift in political systems. It is right thinking 
based on knowledge, that determines right action, and 
nothing else can do it. When this kind of start is made, 
therefore, upon the problems of industry and commerce, 
and made by this kind of men, we can not help en- 
couraging our readers to hope that things are looking 
up. 

In a sort of parenthesis, we wonder what effect the 
Committee’s work will have by way of enlightening 
the advertising business. If anyone said outright that 
the advertising business is managed by morons, he 
might have some little trouble to prove his statement; 
but superficially, at least, he would seem to be right. 
Here is an enormous business, one of the largest in the 
country, whose prosperity depends directly upon the 
amount of purchasing-power in the hands of the public. 
What is the use of creating a demand for a new 
wrinkle in safety-razors or fancy fruit in a public that 
has not enough purchasing-power to buy it? Yet the 
advertising business, which controls the policy of news- 
papers and magazines from Bangor to Baton Rouge, 
invariably exercises that control in the direction of keep- 
ing the purchasing-power of the public as low as possi- 
ble! Shifting the incidence of Federal taxation alone, 
as is pointed out in the Committee’s bulletin, would add 
from $400 to $600 of purchasing-power to every family 
in the country annually; not for one year, but every 
year. Does it not seem that this would be a prime 
good thing for the advertising business? One could 
buy a great many fountain-pens and Ford accessories 
with $400 a year. Yet we will cheerfully risk a small 
sum that the advertising business would not encourage 
—oh, distinctly would not encourage—any friendly 
overtures from the newspapers and magazines towards 
the work of the Committee of Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants on Federal Taxation, Incorporated. 

We are unfeignedly glad to see a body of capitalist 
industrialists and merchants get off by themselves and 
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begin to take stock of the fundamentals of their busi- 
ness. It is a right start in the right way by the right 
people. Any poor soul who is unfortunate enough to 
have on his hands at this time a business of any magni- 
tude, from a peanut-stand to a textile-mill, and is vain- 
ly wondering what is the matter with trade and what 
the mischief can be done about it, may get some light 
on his situation by joining them. For our part, we think 
so much of the Committee’s bulletin that we shall here- 
after refer our correspondents to it when they write in 
to ask about matters which can not be canvassed in 
detail in a paper of this character. The Committee 
may not thank us for this, as we imagine from appear- 
ances that they are getting out their bulletin at a good 
bit under cost. But they must remember that we are 
all for the revolution, and that revolutionists are notori- 
ously careless of other people’s feelings and purses 
alike. 


STRIKES, AND RUMOURS OF STRIKES. 


Un ess Providence or the Federal Government should 
prevent, it looks very much as if there would be a 
sizable miners’ strike in this country on 1 April. The 
anthracite miners have declared flatly that they are ready 
to walk out unless a satisfactory agreement can be 
reached with the operators before that date, when the 
present contracts expire; and there is every indication 
that the miners in the unionized bituminous coal-fields 
will also strike if the operators carry out their proposed 
attempt to cut wages. The anthracite miners have made 
demands including an increase of twenty per cent in 
pay for contract work and a minimum day-rate of $5.20. 
They also demand an optional eight-hour day, and a 
number of adjustments in working-conditions, all of 
which sound reasonable enough. The operators are 
meeting these demands with the argument that since 
the operators of non-union mines have lowered wages, 
they must follow suit or close down their mines; but 
they have failed so far to explain why bituminous coal 
which is sold at the mine for $1.75 a ton costs $14.75 
a ton in Philadelphia, or why the price per ton of an- 
thracite coal in Philadelphia is fifteen dollars, when it 
is only $4.20 at the mine. The freight-rate per ton of 
bituminous coal is $2.25, but that leaves an unexplained 
margin of some ten dollars. Obviously even with the 
present wage-scale, mining is immensely profitable 
to some one; and until they have explained away this 
ten-dollar increment, it looks as if the burden of proof 
in this case were upon the operators. 

It appears that the miners are not averse to Federal 
action in the dispute. Indeed the officials of District 
No. 2 of the United Mine Workers of America have 


addressed an appeal to the Federal Government, asking 


for Federal investigation of conditions in the coal-in- 
dustry. The appeal states that a year’s intermittent 
employment has left thousands of miners and their 
families in actual want, and that the operators, far 


_ from planning any kind of relief for the situation, are 


“nursing their unconscionable war-profits and watch- 
ing only for rising prices with vague expectation of a 


harvest reaped from a coal-scarcity.” It further directs 


the Government’s attention to the fact that condi- 
tions have grown steadily worse since President Har- 
ding’s unemployment-conference some four months 
ago. “Except for what we read in the newspapers,” 
says the appeal, “we would think from the actual facts 
here that the National Government had never made 
even a gesture indicating knowledge of our plight.” 
The only reason that we can conceive of for this 
moving appeal for Federal aid is the desperation that 
makes drowning persons snatch at straws. From what 


we have seen of President Harding’s Administration 
we are ready to hazard a guess that the appeal will be 
answered, if it is answered at all, by another confer- 
ence, and that in the end any action the Government 
may take will be taken with a tender consideration for 
the wishes—and profits—of the operators. In the end 
the miners may succeed in getting some sort of Federal 
Board or Commission established, which will be about 
as effectual in getting justice for them as such bodies 
usually are; that is to say it will be quite ineffectual. Or, 
if conditions become so desperate as to threaten the 
established order, the Government, leaving the profits of 
the operators carefully untouched, may resort to some 
system of doles from the public exchequer. Or it might, 
with that magnificent irony of which only Governments 
are capable, grant the operators a subsidy in order to 
“enable” them to pay their employees a living wage! 

All this brings us to what we have said often enough 
before; that while land-monopoly continues to drive 
the population into the industrial labour-market no 
amount of organization on the part of labour, and no 
pretence of regulation on the part of Government can 
force industry to pay living wages when it can get 
labour for less. Industry is not organized on a humani- 
tarian basis; it operates according to the age-old rule 
of buying as cheaply and selling as dearly as possible. 
Under the present economic order, labour is regarded 
as a commodity, to be bought as cheaply as possible. 
When there are five men after every job, the employer 
can get his labour on his own terms, so long as they 
are not absurdly lower than the subsistence-level ; when 
there are five jobs for every man the labourer can make 
the terms, so long as he does not make it actually un- 
profitable to employ him. That is about all there is to 
it. If the land were freely accessible to every man the 
miners would have no need to petition for Federal aid, 
for when the operators showed a disposition to pay 
them less than they could earn by tilling the soil, they 
would simply hammer their picks into ploughshares and 
strike out for themselves. 


THE FELL CLUTCH OF GOVERNMENT. 


EverysBopy agrees that the war contained many valu- 
able “4essons,” but there is a noticeable lack of unan- 
imity when it comes to defining them. This confusion, 
however, does not extend to the military class; all that 
has happened since 1914 has but confirmed the faith 
of the professional soldier in a preponderance of arma- 
ment. It is, therefore, not surprising that the proposed 
limitation of capital ships should have the effect of 
spurring on the naval experts to make up for this 
restriction in some other way. If they are not allowed 
to go beyond a maximum of half-a-million tons, they 
will see to it that, at any rate, they are not more than 
half a hundredweight below the permitted strength. 
The hopeful smile of the long-suffering taxpayer who 
has been led to expect an immediate and substantial 
reduction of the naval estimates, is distinctly prema- 
ture, for it now appears that the competition in capital 
ships is to give way to just as keen a competition 
in equipment and hair-trigger preparedness. If the 
United States and Great Britain are to face each other 
on a basis of equal tonnage, it is inevitable, say the 
experts, “that each nation must strive to make every 
ton count to the uttermost limit.” 

If the experts have their way—and we are the last 
to blame them since they are employed to be experts 
and to talk like experts—the dreamers of dreams about 
a reduction of armaments are likely to be rudely awak- 
ened. It is even being hinted that efficiency—blessed 
word !—will compel an increase rather than a reduction 
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in the naval personnel, as well as a considerable outlay 
on additional shore-stations in order to make up for 
fewer guns afloat. Thus international jealousies and 
suspicions are to be encouraged as never before. This 
time the chief object of our vigilant fear is our late 
ally, John Bull, with whom we have so often been told 
by sentimental orators and editorial writers, it is in- 
conceivable that we should ever have cause to quarrel. 

As readers of this paper know, we have always 
thought it better to remove the causes of conflict be- 
tween nation and nation than to attempt to regulate 
the number and calibre of the weapons used. In fact, 
we should not expect from even a genuine instalment 
of disarmament the international rapprochement that 
is so sorely needed, unless that disarmament were coup- 
led with the abandonment of economic discrimination. 
Every competent observer of conditions in Europe has 
seen plainly enough that the only hope of recovery lies 
in resuming the interrupted occupations by which men 
kept themselves alive before the war; in other words, 
in getting back to work. The conditions which indus- 
try faced at the time of the armistice were bad enough, 
owing to widespread disorganization and impoverish- 
ment, but they would not have been insurmountable if 
the different Governments had consented to release their 
vice-like hold upon their victims. This, however, by 
their very nature, these Governments were unable to 
do. In their desperate attempt to postpone a confes- 
sion of bankruptcy, they were obliged to resort to 
inflation, taxation and regulation, thus tying the hands 
of the workers and choking the avenues of trade. 

Largely as a result of governmental interference, huge 
shrinkages in trade are reported for the past year. The 
exports of the United States have decreased by as much 
as $3743 million and the imports by $2777 million. The 
dire effect of the emergency-tariff law on our trade with 
Canada shows how easy it is to destroy, while a different 
policy adopted towards the Philippines makes it equally 
clear that trade responds to the policy of freedom. 
Major-General Wood and Mr. W. Cameron Forbes 
are good Republican witnesses, and in their recent re- 
port they state that while the gross trade of the Islands 
was practically stationary between 1903 and 1909, it 
nearly doubled during the first three years of free trade 
with the United States, reaching a total of $300 million 
in 1920. Two-thirds of this amount represents trans- 
actions with the the United States, and the report natur- 
ally suggests a continuance of the free-trade policy. We 
cite these examples to illustrate what ought to be evi- 
dent to anyone who gives the subject a moment’s 
thought ; yet instead of the Tariff Repeal Bill that is so 
urgently needed, the Congress is busily preparing to 
make it even more difficult for the unemployed in this 
and other countries to get to work. 

If people were not prevented by their Governments 
from freely employing one another in useful ways, at 
least half the excuse for maintaining armies and navies 
would be removed. We should see then more clearly 
that the other half consists in the practice of forcible 
finance whereby the benefits of modern civilization are 
unloaded upon nations that have been negligent in 
equipping themselves with dreadnaughts and poison- 
gas. As an estimable banker has lately remarked, our 
altruistic building of railways and docks and electric 
plants, and our disinterested development of oil-fields 
and seaports in far-away lands nearly always involves 
“a certain concession of their sovereignty, or a waiver 
of some part of their natural rights, at least temporarily, 
on the part of these distant peoples.” A foreigner, of 
course, must be put in charge of their customs-receipts, 
or in control of an important seaport, until all their 


obligations are duly met. Our banker looks upon this 
as the only way in which these backward countries “can 
contribute,” as he says, “their share towards the needs 
of civilization,” and he deprecates the “mistaken sym- 
pathy for their so-called national aspirations for control 
of their own affairs” as tending to discourage invest- 
ments. But since the only alternative to satisfying the 
natural human craving for self-government is armed 
compulsion, it is to be hoped that those bankers, who 
have seen a light on the tariff-question, will discover 
a way of doing business in foreign countries that does 
not condemn us to a policy of perpetual preparedness. 
A radical application of the Open Door principle would 
carry them a long way in the right direction. 


THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS. 


In circles where old stories ripen, rather than decay, 
with the passing of time, one may still hear occasionally 
a reference to the Irishman who celebrated his arrival 
in the United States by announcing that if there was a 
Government in this country, he was agin it. The an- 
alysis of humour is, we know, a thankless business; 
and yet we may perhaps be permitted to call attention 
to the fact that the mirth-provoking quality of this yarn 
is due in no small part to historical developments which 
took place during the half-century which preceded the 
great war. 

In Western Europe or in the United States, at any 
time during the period which intervened between the 
French Revolution and the wars of unification in Ger- 
many, Italy and America, the Irishman’s anarchistic 
declaration would hardly have appealed so strongly to 
the sense of humour as it does to-day. Indeed he would 
have found himself more or less at home among men 
who sought, with considerable success, to reduce the 
functions of government to a minimum through the 
repeal of statutes for the regulation of industrial opera- 
tions, the reduction or abolition of protective tariffs and 
other restrictions upon free trade, the limitation of 
expenditures for armaments, and the practical suspen- 
sion of colonial conquest and expansion. 

The most enthusiastic and powerful advocates of 
these changes were the industrial capitalists who owned 
the new mechanical tools of production, and wanted 
nothing so much as the opportunity to use these tools, 
without let or hindrance. Having acquired wealth and 
political power, the industrialists used their position of 
advantage to effect a large reduction in the activities 
of the political State. However, they did not in any 
case carry the experiment through to the removal of 
political barriers to the development of natural re- 
sources; and thus by a kind of compromise, the land- 
lords were left free to collect their rents, while the in- 
dustrialists made good their own losses to monopoly 
by the merciless exploitation of the surplus of landless 
labour, which was particularly large in England, but by 
no means lacking elsewhere. 

This, however, is not the whole story of the period 
of predominant anti-Statism, for it leaves out of account 
certain tendencies that were already preparing the way 
for a new and astounding development of governmental 
activity. 

At the beginning of the revolutionary period in 
France, the government was undergoing changes which 
seemed to promise a considerable diminution of its 
importance in the lives of the people. The attempted 
transformation was similar to that which was later 
effected, deliberately and peacefully, in England; but 
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in France the process of rapid change so weakened the ~ 


political organism that the peasants were able to seize 
the lands of the nobility. These seizures made foreign 
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intervention inevitable, and presently the people of 
France found themselves united once more under a 
strong Government, first for defence, and then for 
conquest. Similarly, among the peoples who were 
obliged to defend themselves against the French, and 
most notably among the Germans, the pronounced in- 
dividualism of the early revolutionary doctrine was 
transmuted, in large part, into a nationalistic spirit 
which merged the interest of the individual in the inter- 
est of the group, and prepared the way for a great 
increase in the activity of the political organ of the 
nation. If the anti-governmental policies of the indus- 

' trial capitalists were never worked out so completely in 
France, Germany and Italy as in England, it was partly 
because of the presence of this nationalistic sentiment, 
and partly because the revolutionary land-confiscations 
in France, in western and southern Germany, and in 
northern Italy resulted in the establishment of a system 
of peasant-proprietorship which did not furnish such a 
large labour-surplus to the factories as did the English 
land-system, and thus retarded the development of the 

_ industrial revolution and the expansion and enrichment 
of the class that did most to promote the cause of 
anti-Statism beyond the Channel. In the United 

_ States, the westward movement corresponded with the 
European land-seizures in its retardation of the indus- 

_ trial revolution, but in America the political effects were 
less marked, for the reason that there was no elaborate 

_ system of governmentalism awaiting destruction by the 
new industrialists. During the period which preceded 
_ the Franco-Prussian war, the development of political 
é democracy, as well as the growth of nationalism, was 
} operating to bring on.a new era of governmental ac- 
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_ tivity. The privilege of the franchise was being ex- 


_ tended to the working-class, and the labourers were 
beginning to talk loudly of using their supposed politi- 
cal power, not for the further reduction of govern- 
_ mental functions and the liberation of the land, but for 
the erection of a system of political protection against 
economic exploitation. 
Powerful as was the impulse which nationalism and 
democracy gave to the magnification of the Govern- 
ments, in which the people now felt a kind of proprie- 
_ tary interest, the great and general reversal of public 
_ policy did not come about until most of the industrial- 
_ ists who had promoted the policy of laissez-faire were 
_ themselves won over to the new Statism. The engines 
Hi of production which the industrialists controlled had 
q filled to capacity the domestic markets (where most 
of the consumers lived near the border-line of poverty, 
and were already calling upon their Governments for 
help). Capital was accumulating, too, and crying out 
_ for new fields for investment. What more natural, 
then, than that the makers of goods and the owners of 
capital should also turn upon their Governments with 
_ the demand for tariff-protection at home, and mono- 
_ poly-privileges abroad? And what more natural than 
_-that the politicians should undertake every new activity 
_ demanded by the self-interest of a particular group, 
by _ so long as the people as a whole supported. the Govern- 
% ment, whatever it did, in the sweet belief that it be- 
3 longed to them as patriots, and was controlled by them 
as voters? 
. During the last half-century, Statism has flourished 
_ Tuxuriantly in this rich soil, and every major policy 
developed during the pre-Bismarckian period has been 
abridged, if not completely abandoned. This change 
of front is not peculiar to any single European coun- 
try; it has been shared, point for point, by the United 
‘States, Germany, France and England, and by most of 
the other countries of Europe besides. The character- 
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istic phases of this new development are the govern- 
mental regulation of working-conditions and of 
industry in general, and the establishment of public 
insurance-funds and pensions; the imposition of pro- 
tective tariffs (here an exception must be made in the 
case of England) ; the expansion of armies and navies; 
and the extension of colonial empires. In all these 
matters, and in a hundred others, the peoples have 
learned to act as units under their Governments, ap- 
parently unconscious that the destiny of the individual 
is being more and more submerged in the destiny of a 
unit which is as much beyond his control as the stars in 
their coutses. The war brought this business to a fatal 
climax, but not to an end. 

What would we have, then? First, and above all, 
a genuine understanding of the plain facts of this last 
half-century’s history. When we have that—when we 
see where we are going, as it were, in spite of our- 
selves—it will be time enough to revalue our position 
in terms of humanism and freedom, for which nation- 
alism and democracy are no substitute. 


ADVENTURES IN OPERA. 

Ir tactful casting is occasionally the making of a mediocre 
opera, miscasting more than once has been the undoing of a 
good one. The classic example of this is “La Traviata.” 
After the first performance, which took place in Venice, 
6 March, 1863, Verdi wrote to his friend Emanuele Muzio: 
“‘Ta Traviata’ yesterday evening—fiasco. Is the fault mine or 
the singers’? . . . I do not know at all. Time will decide.” 
One thing that disconcerted this first audience was the con- 
temporary costuming. Louise and her family, eating their 
working-folk’s soup to an orchestral accompaniment, had not 
yet taught people the new style. The main trouble, however, 
was the prima donna, To impersonate the consumptive hero- 
ine there had been chosen a certain Signora Donatelli, who 
was one of the stoutest women ever exhibited on the stage. 
The audience, restless from the beginning, found it quite 
unendurable when, in the last act, the doctor announced that 
this particularly flourishing person had only a few more 
hours to live. The performance ended in roars of laughter 
instead of floods of tears, and “La Traviata” was actually 
supposed to have run its course in one night. A year later, 
provided with a heroine of suitable dimensions and costumes 
of two centuries earlier, “La Traviata” triumphed in this 
same Venice. 

The American public has suffered in recent years through 
several cases of miscasting, the effect of which has been to 
reduce to silence operas that richly deserve to be heard. Take 
the case of Giluck’s “Armide” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. “Armide” is one of the abiding masterpieces of lyric 
tragedy: its historical position is especially important alike 
because of its preface and because of the romantic (not 
“local”) colour that Gluck, the classicist, introduced into his 
opera of the Crusades. Armide herself, moreover, is the 
ancestress of the Venus, the Isolde, and the Kundry of Richard 
Wagner, and the part played by the ballet as an essential 
element of the drama clearly foreshadows “Tannhauser” and 
SiPancitale 

Granting that some of its passages have lost their interest 
for us, the opera is, in the main, living, vital, provocative of 
emotion: it merely needs a cast and a production, and I am 
sure that the Metropolitan management had no desire to finish 
it with the American public. Mr. Gatti-Gasazza has, through- 
out his consulate, sought with too obvious an earnestness to 
take Gluck from among the names inscribed on his proscenium 
arch and place him firmly on his stage. A miss in judgment, 
however, may be as fatal as an intentional blow. Olive 
Fremstad was of course the woman for Armide, and in the 
part she was superb. But, alas, because it was supposed that 
his name could make any opera go, Caruso was selected for 
the part of the Red Cross Knight, Renaud. That season, 
Caruso was at his fullest girth, and recumbent in the shade 
of a plane tree in Armide’s magic garden, bewreathed and 
begarlanded, he was a most curious apparition. He sug- 
gested a fattened sacrificial bull. It takes a good deal to 
bring an American opera audience to the point of open laugh- 
ter, and this one maintained its composure even when a 
“flying” couch, laden with Renaud and Armide together, 
struggled up slowly and painfully to an elevation a few 
inches from the stage before the kindly curtains closed upon 
the magic garden. Caruso, though he sang the romance in 
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the garden with a voice of matchless beauty, was anything 
but a Renaud. A tenor with half his voice but with the 
right appearance and the ability to handle in the authentic 
style the French declamation that constitutes much of the 
music, would have gone far towards saving the opera. So 
would a competent ballet to dance the ballet-music that Mr. 
Toscanini refused to cut down; so would an imaginative and 
beautiful scenic equipment, instead of the meaningless and 
elaborate horrors exhibited with infinite pains and, no doubt, 
at very great cost. The so-called failure of “Armide” was 
just a case of miscasting and misproducing. 

Another such case was “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,’ Paul 
Dukas’s exceedingly notable score set to the wistful and 
tenderly ironic play of Maeterlinck. Ariane, who not only 
marries Blue Beard, but delivers from their dungeon his 
previous wives, is the unappreciated woman; not the “mis- 
understood woman” of George Sand and the militant femin- 
ists, but, to those who do appreciate her, the most fascinating of 
all her sex, the woman thrown away on her males and her 
environment—a woman that Shakespeare knew and drew, and 
Meredith. Ariane is sister to Hermione, to Aminta and 
Carinthia Jane, to Monna Vanna; but in her sadness there is 
a heavenly humour, and when she goes out into the night, 
leaving the bound and bruised Blue Beard and his lachrymose 
brood of wives to begin the sorry farce over again, it is with 
a certain archangelic indulgence—the golden moment had been 
proffered them and they knew it not. 

The part of Ariane is not an easy one to cast. It demands 
many things of a singing actress. There must be distinction 
of person and manner, there must be depth of tragic feeling, 
there must be the capacity for a calm strength. At the same 
time, the part is a comedy part. Ariane must have humour 
and a sub-acid irony, She is as worldly as she is other- 
worldly. She is a highly civilized woman and the ruler of 
her own spirit. At the Metropolitan, the gifted Miss Geral- 
dine Farrar was called to the task. Now, Miss Farrar, if 
I may venture a rather dogmatic statement, is and always has 
been essentially an ingénue. Ariane, though her nurse shadows 
her, is no ingénue; she is a grown woman. But Miss Farrar 
did not quite look grown. She has never been more plump 
and pleasing than she was during that season, but she lacked 
the stature for Ariane. She sought to make up for the lack 
by great dignity of bearing, and she succeeded only in being 
pompous. Although the orchestra under Toscanini was mag- 
nificent, and Blue Beard and the liberated wives all that could 
reasonably be asked for, the miscasting of Ariane herself 
doomed the production to failure. It has been rumoured that 
another season Miss Mary Garden will revive the work and 
impersonate Ariane, and she ought to do it well. 

Some of the regrettable results of miscasting have appeared 
in the case of Russian operas at the Metropolitan. Years 
ago Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” was tried in German, with 
Mahler as conductor and a cast of distinguished names. I 
did not see this production, but I am credibly informed that 
it was a misfit all around, and the thing simply would not go. 
Last season the Metropolitan tried the same composer’s 
“Eugene Onegin” in Italian, with curious results. Russians 
living here were most voluble as to the slaughtering of this. 
their favourite, opera; for “Eugene Onegin” has been to 
Russia what “Il Trovatore’ has been to Italy. Indeed any- 
one could see that Mr. de Luca, fine artist as he is, is neces- 
sarily miscast in the part of a world-worn, Byronic, semi-Don 
Juan, and that Miss Claudia Muzio as a daughter of Russian 
country gentlefolk is even more at sea; and the veriest 
novice could not but wonder what possessed Mr. Bodanzky 
to cut and slash in the most reckless way the score of an 
opera which in its entirety is not over-long. 

A similar sacrifice was that of “MaArouf,” in the recent 
production at the Metropolitan. The central figure in this 
operatic Arabian Night is the wily Marouf himself, who, 
from being a poor cobbler in Cairo, scolded and brutalized 
by his wife, becomes elsewhere, through the sheer force of 
his wits and his glorious bluff, the adored husband of the 
entrancing daughter of a mighty sultan. At the Opéra Com- 
ique in Paris, I saw Marouf impersonated by Jean Périer, 
one of the finest of contemporary singing actors, as New 
York ought to remember from his incomparable Pelléas. 
Périer has the presence to make Marouf’s conquest of the 
Princess plausible, and he has the histrionic resource, finesse, 
and brilliance to convey to the audience all the cunning, 
humour and charm in this richly provided Arab role. Some 
of his touches suggested the traditional rastaquére of the 
boulevards translated to the Orient in a way that was simply 
irresistible; and every word he uttered in his flawless French 
diction carried straight to his hearers. In the New York 
production that fine artist Mr. de Luca was quite out of 


place, Vocally his performance could not have been bettered, 
but with his indistinct Italianized French, the words of the 
part were almost wholly lost, and physically he was as 
little suited to the part as he was to that of Eugene Onegin. 
The delightful humour of this opera, and M. Rabaud’s 
jewelled score, went for little, as did the money expended on 
a most elaborate production. 

I doubt if there has been any deliberate malice in these 
cases of miscasting; but they certainly show an insensibility 
to the nature of the operas in question, the capacity of 
the artists, and the suitability of one to the other. The im- 
presario has always been a business man, and it is not often 
he happens, like the late Oscar Hammerstein, in his curious 
and quaint way, to be an artist as well. Of course, miscast- 
ing can also be done maliciously, in order purposely to ruin an 
opera or an opera singer. But the infinite possibilities of that 
branch of human endeavour belong to another chapter. 

Pitts SANBORN. 


THE ART OF MOBILE COLOUR. 
Mr. Tuomas WILFReEp’s Clavilux, presented in New 
York this week at the Neighbourhood Playhouse, is a 
conspicuous departure in the arts. It has, indeed, been 
declared a new art, but it would be more precise to 
say that it is a new mode of esthetic expression; a 
new and marvellous medium. As in mathematics a 
departure in method may result in innumerable 


unexpected consequences, so in art, a change 
in the apparatus of creating esthetic experi- 
ences may produce more direct, more _ inti- 


mate or altogether unchartered emotional responses. 
The cinema, while it has signally failed, with a few ex- 
ceptions, to enrich our esthetic perceptions or to touch 
our imagination, is nevertheless a new mode of presenta- 
tion which has not yet encompassed its possibilities or 
fulfilled its promise. In startling and refreshing con- 
trast, the Clavilux, as played by Mr. Wilfred, has 
achieved at once an emotional authenticity that is un- 
mistakable; and an intensity, range and subtlety of 
expression that give it rank as a new and wholly inde- 
pendent idiom of esthetic perception. 

The distinguishing feature of the Clavilux as a med- 
ium of expression, is the combination in a peculiarly 
integrated manner, of design, colour and motion. These 
three elements fused in endless patterns of strange 
fascination, are entirely independent of one another, 
and thus endow the instrument with inexhaustible possi- 
bilities. With the mysterious appearance of the first 
figure, one becomes at once aware of the immense range 
of the instrument. Absolute stillness comes over the 
audience; a silence so intense that it is in itself an 
experience. Photo-plays are accompanied by some man- 
ner of appropriate noise; in the case of the Clavilux, 
sound of any description would be an intrusion upon 
the vivid directness of its effect. In this sense alone, 
it differs from all other forms of esthetic perception, 
for the mind is left undistracted by any other mode of 
sensibility but that of vision which it calls into play. 
The conditions under which the Clavilux is performed 
then, produce a peculiarly receptive mood; a quiet of 
mind and spirit which causes us to become, as if by 
sudden magic, dissociated from the world of external 
realities. 

With the mind freed from the burden of outward 
things, the imagination becomes clear and stilled, like 
the surface of a black lake, ready to reflect the faintest 
glow of light as it appears from the void which is the 
screen before us. Nothing breaks the continuity of this 
intense rapprochement between the luminous images 
which appear, change and transform themselves, dis- 
solve and reappear again, and our receptive imagination, 
which reflects these images with complete entrancement. 
In consequence, we do not feel that we have witnessed 
a spectacle of moving and changing configurations of 
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light, like fire-works; but rather that we have passed 
through an experience of emotional states; or have 
followed the development of purely abstract de- 
signs in luminous colours and mobile forms. It 
is neither a spectacle nor, more amazing still, do we 
feel ourselves to be spectators. We are too deeply in- 
volved and become part of the seductive flow of these 
pulsating figures. As the forms evolve, hovering in the 
ambient darkness before us, we feel only an intense 
immediacy, as though they were fluid, luminous em- 
bodiments of our emotional states. They seem, at first, 
spectral and awesome, then again warm and seductive, 
or fiery with an intense and ecstatic magic. Often they 
are indescribably beautiful and illusive, and, at such 
moments, we are no longer able to tell whether it is our 
mood that created the vision that we see before us, 
or whether it is indeed a vision that has called forth 
in us a momentary conviction of ineffable beauty. 
The patterns of light fall from the Clavilux upon a 
screen of ground glass. This is divided by two vertical 
stripes into a triptych, giving a certain decorative effect 
to the compositions and adding, perhaps, an element of 
depth to the moving figures. Upon the ground glass, 
forms come into being, rise and descend or remain 
poised like clouds while they change in hue or serve 


as enveloping figures for still other shapes that appear 


and follow intricate movements of their own. 


With 


marvellous transparency these figures pass each other, 
creating an effect of depth and perspective that is 
strange and fascinating in its power of suggesiton. 


In one peculiarly entrancing theme, the phallic signifi- 
cance of which was unmistakable, transparent forms 
of an ethereal amber revolved with the rhythm of a 
majestic dance against a dominant figure of pal- 
pitating crimson, until slowly they rose, grew more 
luminous and disappeared. On either side the screen 
was black, but it was the black of night; shade 
upon shade of darkness which flowed out and embraced 
the audience. The forms moved, changed and trans- 
formed themselves to a tempo that was slow and de- 


liberate; but in other themes there were moments that 
had the tempo of a flash, or the varying tempo of 


natural phenomena in which the forms reshaped them- 
selves or dissolved with the accidental freedom of 
smoke or clouds or swirling flakes. The shapes seemed 
always animated, and the colours strangely palpitating. 
Even when the figures hovered, they seemed endowed 
with a dynamic intensity which was of the essence of 
light itself. 

As form and colour, movement and tempo, constitute 


_ by themselves the totality of elements out of which our 


7 
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visual world arises, it is inevitable that we should be 
able to create on the Clavilux, images that are arch- 
types; and because the colour is of the abstract and 
pristine luminosity of light itself, this effect is made 
complete. We have thus a new and wholly abstract 
language, of infinite expressiveness, ranging through 


.all the motions, colours and forms of the visible world 


to all the possible undiscovered combinations that lie 


beyond in endless progression. The very possibilities of 
the instrument are so inexhaustible that the creative 


artist, using the medium, must compensate for its en- 
_ ticing range and breadth by an overwhelming intensity 


; 
P 


_ inal inspiration. 


of vision, by a clear and adamant impulse in his orig- 
Failing this, his compositions will be 
vague, soft and meaningless; he may create merely a 


seductive mood or a banal and insipid flow of pretty 


colour without ever achieving a finer emotional plane. 


Obviously it will be possible to approximate, to what 
degree remains to be seen, the merely representational ; 
Mr. Wilfred has already demonstrated its great promise 


as a mode of expressing abstract design on the one 
hand and symbolic arch-types on the other. It is in this 
latter field that its surprising emotional power lies. Nor 
is the reason for this far to seek. 

Emotion implies an inner movement; a change not 
only in our mood but in the tempo of our reactions. 
This movement is correlated to its causes by very 
subtle relations which we are constrained to imply 
through loose and generic terms; for language lacks 
the intimacy and precision necessary to translate par- 
ticular emotions. The variations between synonyms 
are broken and words remain arbitrary points: they 
lack fluidity, or the mathematical continuity of a curve 
which alone permits of infinite gradations. Colour, 
form, tempo and movement, however, are all capable 
of infinitesimal changes and become thereby commens- 
urable with the rise and fall of emotional intensity. 
Consequently the emotional reaction to mobile colour 
is intimate and compelling. We are drawn without 
intellectual effort; we see before us what we feel 
within. The effect of this strange new immediacy is 
entrancing, beautiful and mysterious. Utterly recep- 
tive, we are no longer conscious of our visual impres- 
sions; we feel merely that we are passing through 
moving and significant sensations. Needless to say 
this experience must first have existed in the mind of 
the artist, and its effectiveness will depend entirely 
upon his capacity to translate it into moving patterns 
of luminous shapes, the emotional significance of which 
must be unmistakable. 

Obviously these compositions of Mr. Wilfred are 
related to the expressionist tendencies of the modern 
school of painting. A miscellaneous audience is still 
bewildered by these modernists; of the few who may 
comprehend their theories, fewer still are capable of 
comprehending their paintings. Yet the audience 
which attended the performance of the Clavilux the 
other evening in absorbed and eloquent silence, was 
presumably general and miscellaneous, This disparity 
of appreciation, if not of comprehension, is significant ; 
the more so when we consider that Mr. Wilfred has 
had little opportunity to school himself in his medium 
while busily engaged in perfecting it; whereas the 
modern painters are legion and include men of high 
creative imagination who have worked for years upon 
their zsthetic problems. At first sight, this disparity 
seems decisive, and we are inclined to believe that in 
comparison with the amazing expressiveness of mobile 
colour, pigment and canvas are impotent. It will be 
possible here to do no more than suggest a corner of 
the battlefield upon which these fascinating questions 
will be fought out. 

A painting which attempts to express an emotion 
or arrest a mood might be defined as a static cross 
section of the flow of consciousness. By implication 
and suggestion, by choice of colour and arrangement 
of masses, it may suggest, but it can not partake of 
the dynamic quality inherent in the movement of con- 
sciousness. In so far as the spectator can continue to 
follow the stream of emotion indicated, he will have 
comprehended the artist’s intention and partaken of 
the artist’s vision. The spectator is thus asked to come 
into active relation with the picture, to enter into and 
develop the theme suggested. Now, much of modern 
art, in its attempt to reach a new and refreshing imme- 
diacy by expressing directly inward emotions, has 
divorced itself, as largely irrelevant, from the bond- 
age of mere representation. It desires, above all, to 
be naive, transparent and obvious; but, somehow, it 
has succeeded in becoming only more recondite and 
arbitrary, more restricted and more frozen than ever. 
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This long-drawn out failure is due to the fact that 
modernist painting has attempted to express emotion 
by confining itself to a single moment of an inward 
reaction, unencumbered by the banality of representa- 
tion. It is an heroic attempt to grasp reality en passant. 
To overcome this difficulty, futurism has evolved the 
formula of putting on one canvas a progression of 
emotional states, as far as that was possible, but with 
perhaps still more disastrous results. For, in this case, 
the unity of a single cross section is lost in the confu- 
sion of many, each of which must have transparent 
passages to reveal the others. This might well be 
compared, on a representational plane, with taking half 
a dozen photographic exposures on one plate. 

Futurism was thus a significant excursion in zsthe- 
tic theory, but so far it has remained a somewhat un- 
satisfactory art. Obviously it is related, in a sense, to 
the progression that is possible in the cinema, but the 
cinema has confined itself, with the possible exception 
of the film of Dr. Caligari, to representation ; whereas 
the futurists are concerned with the more delicate and 
inexpressible problem of giving static expression to 
the emotions. Clearly the difficulty is precisely with 
the static character of the painting. Just as it can 
only simulate arrested motion, so it can only give direct 
expression to a single point of an emotional passage. 
It is otherwise with the Clavilux which, by virtue of 
the freedom of its images, in tempo and movement, 
as well as in form and colour, is able to express emo- 
tional progression from the first glimmerings to the 
final consummation of an inner state. It is thus a 
medium which enables us with amazing facility to 
achieve mobile painting. It is the motion-picture of 
the new expressionist art. On its screen, symbolic 
forms are no longer frozen, but breathe in unison with 
the emotions they are to express. It has solved, it 
would seem, the insuperable difficulties of the futur- 
ists, endowing their theory with the most fertile 
possibilities. 

It is to be observed, however, that the Clavilux, in 
giving expression to an entire emotional progression, 
eliminates completely the necessity for intellectual con- 
struction, for that play of the imagination on the part 
of the beholder which, in the case of masterly work, 
is never completely consummated and insures its ever- 
lasting appeal. Perhaps music furnishes a reassuring 
and adequate answer, for in this sense the composi- 
tions of the Clavilux are precisely comparable with 
those of music. As in music, it is possible to have 
formal compositions that appeal to our sense of abstract 
relationships, so too in painting, and perhaps to a far 
greater degree, with the Clavilux, it is possible to 
adventure among arrangements of form and colour 
for their purely zsthetic delight, with no ulterior sig- 
nificance or symbolic meaning. Certainly the esthetic 
range of the Clavilux is as universal as that of music, 
for light is perhaps even more infinitely prodigal than 
sound. RODERICK SEIDENBERG. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF CULTURE 
II 
Iv is perhaps unnecessary to lay out laborious facts 
to prove that the spirit of the new educational revival 
in France and Germany, as first exemplified in the 
work of Condorcet and Fichte, was directly antago- 
nistic to all that remained of the humanism of the 
Great Revival. The education of the Roman Empire, 
the Middle Ages, and the Renaissance had led some 
few men out of a narrow and non-political regional- 
ism, based upon tradition and the conditions of every- 
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day life, into a generous and non-political cosmopoli- 
tanism, based upon all that was known of the common 
qualities and achievements of the human race, or cer- 
tainly of its European branch. The free, secular, and 
eventually compulsory education of the new age of 
enlightenment was to herd men into national units 
which have no natural foundation, either in the local 
conditions of life, or in the general qualities of human- 
ity. Thus, cultural unity was to be associated with 
political sovereignty, and popular education was to 
become more important than universal military train- 
ing in the making of future wars. 

It has been one of the chief functions of modern 
education to build an underpinning of tradition and 
culture under the wobbly structure of the political 
State. Whenever there is a particularly flagrant attempt 
to do this sort of thing—as when the Germans try to 
teach their language to French children, or the French 
impose the study of their speech upon the Germans— 
most people feel that there is something wrong. 
Strangely enough, it is not generally realized that 
there is exactly this same quality of compulsion in the 
regulations which have enforced the teaching of an 
official and uniform language among peoples so diverse 
as the natives of Flanders, Brittany, Aquitaine and 
Provence. 

Where history rather than language is concerned, 
the artificiality of nationalism is equally apparent. Of 
course, the history of Paris is not the history of 
Munich or of Berlin; but neither is it the history of 
Marseilles or Bordeaux. Nor is the history of the 
feudal States which once occupied the territory of 
the Third Republic in any real sense the early history 
of “France.” Again, the career of William the Con- 
queror is supposed to have a very great significance 
for the national history of England; but if the ambi- 
tions of William’s successors had been realized in a 
permanent union of England and France, William 
would now be a national hero on both sides of the 
Channel, a symbol of the beginnings of Anglo-French 
unity. If the American colonies had been defeated in 
the Revolutionary War, the story of that conflict would 
now be considered a bond of British imperial unity, 
just as the history of the Southern effort to disrupt the 
Union is made the basis for a lot of talk about a com- 
mon historical tradition in America. When the teacher 
of history discusses past wars between peoples now 
united under one political sovereignty, he often makes 
his students believe that they should love one another 
because their ancestors split one another’s heads; on the 
other hand, all previous conflicts with peoples who now 
live under other Governments are regarded as causes 
for suspicion, and even hatred. Anyone who doubts 
that unity of tradition and history is almost entirely a 
product of present political conditions may test the 
proposition by asking himself what would happen to 
the German version of the Napoleonic legend if France 
and Germany could be amicably united under one gov- 
ernment for a hundred years; or perhaps he will 
prefer to speculate upon the richness of the tradition 
which might be put forward in support of a New Eng- 
land separatist movement here in the United States. 
Tf he will give these ideas a little thoughtful consider- 
ation, he will understand what we are trying to demon- 
strate: not that certain political events and organiza- 
tions have no historical background, but that all 
possible political events and organizations have a back- 
ground from which the factors appropriate to the 


political situation of the moment are carefully, and 


even officially selected, while a vast number of other 
factors—such, for instance, as those that might still give 
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support to a Southern Confederate nationalism—are as 
carefully disregarded or suppressed. 

When it comes to literature and the other arts, the 
case is equally plain. Much of what now passes as 
national art and literature is the work of men who 
could not possibly have understood the meaning of 
the political designations now applied to their work. 
For example, there was perhaps such a thing as an 
art of the Renaissance, and there was most certainly 
a Florentine art of the Renaissance, but it would be 
difficult indeed to show that there is any sort of reality 
in the concept of an Italian art of the Renaissance. 
Many people who lived beyond the boundaries of the 
area that is now called Italy contributed to the great 
revival; many people who lived and died within this 
area never knew that pictures were being painted in 
Florence and in Venice; and none of these people in- 
side or outside the not-yet-existent boundaries of Italy 
ever dreamed that there would some day be applied to 
all the creative art of the peninsula a political term 
which would ascribe to this art a unity and an exclu- 
siveness which it could not have possessed. 

Anyone who would like to see in operation a labora- 
tory-experiment in the reorganization of tradition and 
culture in the terms of political ambition, may witness 
such an experiment, any day, in the City of New York. 
The work of Americanization is interesting enough, 
but it is to a more weird development that we refer— 
the development of a sort of African nationalism. In 
the Negro World, the chief organ of this movement, 
one may discover references to the Negro parentage 
of King Solomon, as well as homilies upon the glorious 
history and culture of the Kingdom of Abyssinia. The 
Negroes of the United States have not been allowed 
to share the official culture of the political unit in which 
they live; consequently some of them have started 
bravely out to construct a political entity of their own 
and to find in the past a cultural foundation for it. If 
these Negro nationalists could somehow get control of 
the educational system of South Carolina, courses in 
the language and history of Abyssinia would certainly 
be added to the curriculum within the next six months. 

If by some chance the non-political life of men 
could be left without nationalistic discipline for a gen- 
eration or two, the cultural map of the world would 
lose the uniformly spread colours and the sharp bound- 
aries which political considerations have imposed upon 
it. The continents would be mottled with a thousand 
tones, shading gradually one into another—as do the 
varying modes of life among the Italian, German and 
French peoples of the Swiss cantons—and tending to 
grow more uniform with the increasing uniformity of 
the material factors of civilization. Under such con- 
ditions, those local peculiarities which could not exist 
without artificial support would give way before the 
amiability of a cosmopolitan culture, while most of 
those regional characteristics which have a natural 
foundation in language and tradition, and in unchang- 
ing geographic and climatic conditions, would no doubt 
remain to give richness and variety to human thought. 
With restrictions once removed, education would na- 
turally become the servant of regional and general 
culture, and thus the schools would help to make each 
man a neighbour in his neighbourhood, and a citizen 
of the world. 

It is perfectly obvious that such a cultural anarchism 
is antagonistic to a political system which sharpens 
international differences by enforcing national uniform- 
ity; and yet many internationalists believe that the 
evils of political nationalism can be gotten rid of, with 
no sacrifice of the cultural foundation which has been 
built beneath it. Although these good people abomi- 


nate the trouble-making Governments of Europe and 
America, they still apply to the arts those national 
designations which are no longer a mere convenience, 
but a menace. 

Where a man’s soul is, there will his allegiance be 
also. If political nationalism is ever to come to a 
happy ending in oblivion, cultural nationalism must 
first go by the board, for unquestionably it now puts 
the very souls of men at the service of Governments 
which might otherwise be obliged to stop short of 
the conscription of their bodies. 

GERoi TANQUARY ROBINSON. 


ANDALUSIAN ETHICS. 
I 

THE path zigzagged down through the olive trees among 
chortling, glittering irrigation-ditches that occasionally 
widened into green, silent pools, reed-fringed, froggy, about 
which bristled scrub-oleanders. Through the shimmer of 
olive leaves all about, I could see the great, ruddy heave 
of the mountains, streaked with the emerald of millet-fields, 
and above, snowy shoulders against a vault of indigo, 
patches of wood cut out hard as metal in the streaming 
noonlight. The tinkle of a donkey-bell below me, then 
at the turn of a path the donkey’s hindquarters, mauve- 
grey, neatly clipped in a pattern of diamonds and lozenges, 
and a tail meditatively swishing as he picked his way 
among the stones, the head as yet hidden by the osier 
baskets of the pack. 

At the next turn, I skipped ahead of the donkey to 
walk with the arriero, a dark boy with the strong cheek 
bones, hawk nose and slender hips of an Arab, who spoke 
an aspirated Andalusian that sounded like Arabic, and wore 
tight blue pants and a short grey tunic cut to the waist. 
We greeted each other cordially as travellers do in moun- 
tainous places where the paths are narrow. We talked 
about the weather and the wind and the sugar mills at 
Motril, and women and travel and the vintage, struggling 
all the while like drowning men to understand each other’s 
lingo. When it came out that I was an American and 
had been in the war, he became suddenly interested; of 
course I was a deserter, he said, clever to get away. There 
had been two deserters in his town a year ago, Alemanes; 
perhaps friends of mine. When I remarked that I and 
the Alemanes had been at different ends of the gun-barrel, 
he laughed. What did that matter? Then he said several 
times: Qué burro la guerra, qué burro la guerra.’ I 
remonstrated, pointing to the donkey that was following us 
with dainty steps, looking at us with a quizzical air from 
under his long eyelashes. He laughed again, twitching 
back his full lips to show the brilliance of tightly serried 
teeth, and stopped in his tracks and turned to look at the 
mountains. He swept a long brown hand across them. 
“Look,” he said, “up there is the Alpujarras, the last 
refuge of the kings of the Moors; there are bandits up 
there sometimes. You have come to the right place; here 
we are free men.” 

The donkey scuttled past us with a derisive glance out 
of the corner of an eye and started skipping from side to 
side of the path, cropping here and there a bit of dry 
grass. While we followed, the arriero told me that his 
brother would have been conscripted if the family had 
not got together a thousand pesetas to buy him out. That 
was no life for a man. He spat on a red stone. They'd 
never catch him, he was sure of that. The army was no 
life for a man. 

In the bottom of the valley was a wide stream, which 
we forded after a long dispute as to who should ride tho 
donkey; the donkey all the while wrinkling his nose with 
disgust at the coldness of the speeding water and the 
sliminess of the stones. When we came out on the broad 
moraine of pebbles across the river, we met a lean, black- 
ish man with yellow horse-teeth, who was much excited 
when he heard I was an American. “America is the world 
of the future!” he cried, and gave me such a slap on the 
back that I nearly tumbled off the donkey on whose rump 
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I was at the moment astride.—“En America no se divierte,” 
muttered the arriero, kicking his feet, which were cold 
from the ford, into the burning saffron dust of the road. 
The donkey ran ahead, striking at pebbles, bucking, try- 
ing to shake off the big, pear-shaped baskets of osier on 
either side of his pack-saddle, delighted with the warm 
dryness after so much water and such tenuous, stony 
roads. The three of us followed arguing, the sunlight 
beating wings of white flame about us. 

For a long while the donkey-boy walked along in 
silence, watching his toes bury themselves in dust at each 
step. Then he burst out, spacing his words with convic- 
tion: “Ca, en América no se hase na’s que trabahar y 
de’cansar. . . . Not on your life, in America they don’t 
do anything except work and rest so’s to get ready to 
work again. That’s no life for a man!” Two thoughts 
jostled in my mind as he spoke. I seemed to see red-faced 
gentlemen in knee breeches, dog’s-ear wigs askew over 
broad foreheads, reading out loud with wunction the 
phrases, “Unalienable Right . . . Pursuit of Happiness,” 
and at the same time to hear the cadence out of Mere- 
dith’s “The Day of the Daughter of Hades”: 


But the milky kernel of life 

With her numbered corn, wine, fruit, oil. 
Then the arriero began explaining almost tearfully that 
he had not meant to speak ill of my country, but to ex- 
plain why he did not want to emigrate. While he was 
speaking, we passed a cartload of yellow grapes that 
drenched us in a jingle of mule-bells and the dizzying 
sweetness of its bubbling ferment. A sombre man with 
beetling brows strode at the mule’s head; in the cart, his 
brown feet firmly planted in the steaming slush of grapes, 
his flushed face tilted toward the ferocious white sun, a 
small child with a black curly pate rode in triumph, 
shouting, his teeth flashing as if to bite into the sun. 
“What you mean,” said I to the arriero, “is that this is 
the life for a man.” He tossed his head back in a laugh 
of approval. 

“Something that’s neither work nor getting ready to 
work?” 

“That's it,’ he answered, 
donkey. 1 

We hastened our steps. My sweaty shirt bellied sud- 
denly in the back as a cool wind frisked our hair at the 
corner of the road. “Ah, it smells of the sea,’ said the 
arriero. “We'll see the sea from the next hill.” 

That night, when I stumbled out of the inn door in 
Motril, overfull of food and drink, the full moon was 
bulging through the arches of the cupola of the pink and 
saffron church. Everywhere steel-green shadows, striped 
with tangible moonlight. As I sat beside my knapsack 
in the plaza, groping for a thought in the bewildering 
dazzle of the night, three disconnected mules, egged on 
by hoarse shouts, jingled out of the shadow. When they 
stopped with a jerk in the moonlight beside the fountain, 
it became evident that they were attached to a coach, a 
spidery coach tilted forward as if it were perpetually 
going down hill; from within came smothered sounds like 
the clucking of strangled fowls being shipped to market 
in a coop. On the driver’s seat, with my feet on the 
shafts, I had a view of every rag and shoelace the harness 
was patched with. Creaking, groaning, to the wabbling 
of wheels, the grumblings of the inside passengers, the 
cracking of the whip and long strings of oaths from the 
driver, the coach lurched out of town and across a fat 
plain full of the gurgle of irrigation-ditches, the shrill- 
ing of toads, and the falsetto rustle of the broad stream- 
ers of the sugar cane. Occasionally the gleam of the 
soaring moon on banana-leaves and a broad silver path 
on the sea. Landward, hills like piles of ash in the moon- 
light, and far away a cloudlike suggestion of mountains. 
Beside me, his mouth open, shouting rich pedigrees at 
the leading mule, on the back of his head a Cordovan hat, 
from under which sprouted a lock of black hair that 
hung between his eyes over his nose and made him look 
like a goblin, the driver bounded and squirmed and kicked 
at the flanks of the mules that roamed drunkenly from 
side to side of the uneven road. Down into a gulch, 


and cried “Arrh” to the 


across a shingle, up over a plank bridge, then down again 
into the bed of the river I had forded that morning with 
my friend the arriero, along a beach with fishing-boats 
and little huts where the fishermen slept, then amid bark- 
ing dogs another bridge, and we roared and crackled up 
a steep village street to come to a stop suddenly, catas- 
trophically, in front of a tavern in the main square. “We 
are late,” said the goblin-driver, turning to me. “I have 
not slept for four nights. Dancing, every night dancing.” 
He sucked the air in through his teeth and stretched out 
his arms and legs in the moonlight. “Ah, women . 
women!” He added philosophically. “Have you a 
cigarette?” 

“Ah, la juventud,” said the old man who had brought 
the mail-bag. He looked up at us scratching his head. 
“It’s to enjoy. A moment, a momentito, and it’s gone! 
Old men work in the daytime, but young men work at 
night... Ay de mi’’ And he burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

And as if some one were whispering them, the words 
of Jorge Manrique sifted out of the night: 

Qué se hizo el Rey Don Juan? 
Los infantes de Aragon 

Qué se hicreron? 

Qué fué de tanto galan 

Qué fué de tanta invencion 
Como truxeron? 

Everybody went into the tavern, from which came a 
sound of singing and of clapping in time, and as hearty 
a tinkle of glasses and a banging on tables as might have 
come out of the Mermaid in the days of the Virgin Queen. 
Outside the moon soared, soared brilliant, a greenish 
blotch on it like the time-stain on a chased silver bowl 
on an altar. The broken lion’s head of the fountain 
dribbled one tinkling stream of quicksilver. On the sea- 
wind came smells of rotting garbage and thyme burning 
in hearths and jasmine flowers. Down the street gera- 
niums in a window smouldered in the moonlight; in the 
dark above them the merest contour of a face, once the 
gleam of two eyes; opposite against the white wall, stand- 
ing very quiet, a man looking up with dilated nostrils. 
El amor. 

As the coach jangled its lumbering, unsteady way out 
of town, our ears still throbbed with the rhythm of the 
tavern, of hard brown hands clapped in time, of heels 
thumping on oak floors. From the last house of the vil- 
lage a man hallooed. With its noise of cupboards of 
china overturned, the coach crashed into stillness. A 
wiry, white-faced man with a little waxed moustache like 
the springs of a mousetrap climbed on the front seat, 
while burly people heaved quantities of corded trunks on 
behind. “How late, two hours late,” the man spluttered, 
jerking his checked cap from side to side “Since this 
morning nothing to eat but two boiled eggs. . . . 
Think of that. Qué incultura! Qué pueblo indécente! All 
day only two boiled eggs.” “I had business in 
Motril, Don Antonio,” said the goblin-driver, grinning. 
“Business!” cried Don Antonio laughing squeakily. “And, 
after all, what a night!” Something impelled me to tell 
Don Antonio the story of King Mycerinus of Egypt in 
Herodotus, how, learning from an oracle that he would 
only live ten years, the king called for torches and would 
not sleep, and so crammed twenty years of living into ten. 
The goblin-driver listened at intervals between his hoarse 
investigations into the private life of the grandmother of 
the leading mule. Don Antonio slapped his thigh and 
lit a cigarette and cried: “In Andalusia we all do that, 
don’t we, Paco?” “Yes, sir,’ said the goblin-driver, 
nodding his head vigorously. “That is lo flamenco!” 
cried Don Antonio. “The life of Andalusia is lo flam- 
enco.” 

The moon had begun to lose its foothold in the black 
slippery zenith. We are hurtling along a road at the 
top of a cliff; below, the sea, full of unexpected glitters, 
lace-edged, swishes like the silk dress of a dancer. The 
goblin-driver is asleep. The check cap is down over the 
little man’s face so that not even his moustaches are to 
be seen. All at once the leading mule, taken with a 
suicidal mania, makes a sidewise leap for the cliff-edge. 
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Crumbling of gravel, snapping of traces, shouts, uproar 
inside. Some one has managed to yank the mule back on 
her hind quarters. In the sea below, the shadow of a 
coach totters at the edge of the cliff’s shadow: “Hija de 
puta!” cries the goblin-driver, jumping to the ground. 
Don Antonio awakes with a grunt and begins to explain 
querulously that he has had nothing to eat all day but 
two boiled eggs. The teeth of the goblin-driver flash 
white flame as he hangs wreath upon wreath of profanity 
about the trembling, tugging mules. With a terrific, 
rattling jerk the coach sways to the safe side of the road. 
From within angry heads are poked out like the heads 
of hens out of an overturned coop. Don Antonio turns to 
me and shouts in tones of triumph, “Qué flamenco, eh?” 
Joun Dos Passos. 
(To be concluded.) 


RUSSIAN FOLK-WISDOM. 
SopHia FEDORCHENKO served during the war as a nurse with 
the Russian army. At camps, on railway-trains, in hospitals, she 
overheard a vast amount of sayings, songs, fairy tales, and 
ingenuous observations exchanged by simple soldiers. Here 
are a few of the fairy tales, translated from “Sovremennyia 
Zapiski.” The translator has attempted to preserve as much 
of the original flavour as was compatible with intelligibility, 
and in his task he has been greatly assisted by Mr. William 
Garrett. ALEXANDER KAUN. 

THE DEVIL AND THE FRIAR. 
A FRIAR came out into the wood; and behold, a Devil 
huddled up under a fir tree, too late to get back to hell— 
the cock had crowed. He drooped his tail, all in a shiver, 
_ like a kitten in a watering-trough. Then the Friar ad- 
_ dressed him: 

“°Tis in good season the Lord has sent thee unto me. 
I have been walking and walking, meeting no devil, yet 
it is about time for me to bring thy devilish tribe to 
reason.” 

And the Devil said to him: “Lo, thou tauntest with 
thy ‘devil,’ and ‘devil,’ yet hadst thou loitered about hell 
as much as I have, thou wouldst have become more of 
a devil than I. Suppose we do this: For one year from 
: this moment, I go to thy monastery for correction, and 

thou to hell for trial. ’Tis high time for me, a Devil, 
and it won’t hurt thee either, Friar.” 

“Agreed,” said the Friar. 

No sooner said than done. The Devil put on the cas- 
sock and all the monkish dress, and made off to the mon- 
_ astery for correction; the Friar, naked, and with the 
| devil-password—into the gates of hell for trial. 

; A year passed, and the Friar and the Devil came to- 
_ gether at the very same place. The Devil in a cassock, 
J 
| 


his head oily, his tail docked (for martyrdom), his eyes 

bulging skyward, and, to tell the truth, he had grown a 

belly; while the Friar had become all furry, his hair had 
_ gone to his tail, his head was bare and all horns, his eye 
_ greedy, his body lean, his legs callous to the very hoofs. 
‘Then the Devil in the cassock said to him: “Alas and 
_ alack, our heavy sins. Why, how is it, Friar, that thou 
hast let thyself get into such a state? Is it for me to 
_ pray for thy soul, eh?” 
And the Friar said to the Devil: “Pray,” says he, “pray 
not, it is all one to me now. Only take this word from 
- me—I go no longer to the monastery. To have tasted 
. such freedom, and then again to weary my bones out at 
the monastery—go and look for a fool. In your monas- 
_ tery, how are things? Now it’s hot, now it’s cold; now 
it’s feasting, now it’s fasting; if thou laugh thou sin- 
nest; whether thou art wise, or whether thou art a fool, 
it’s always the abbot who gives the rule; happy or angry, 
keep to thy prayers; when thou feelest like sleeping, get 
up and work, and when thy veins burst with strength, 
thou must lie as in a grave; touch no wine, fast and re- 
pent, and languish to thy death. But consider our hell! 
All the year round it’s summer; ’tis free in hell—think 
as thou pleasest; if you feel cruel, inflict pain upon the 
sinners; and when in good spirits, swill wine and vodka; 
play cards or dice, pay visits to the devil-folk; be thy 
_blackest black, or thy whitest white; whatsoever thou 


wishest, that thou mayest do: cry, laugh, fight little 
fist-fights, stand up or wallow—sin thy fill, thou needst 
not repent. For folk who sin can get to no place farther 
than hell!” 

So they parted, each to his own affairs: The Devil to 
the monastery, and the Friar to hell. 


THE MOON AND THE SUN. 
A DESIRE was kindled in the young Moon to roll across 
the skies in white daylight: “I want to, that’s all.” 

Granny Night pleaded with him: “Come to thy senses, 
little grandson. Is it for thee to shine in the white day? 
Behold, even I am seen only because of my darkness, but 
if I crept out in the broad light of the Sun, no one would 
notice me. Just look at thyself; lean and long, thin with 
growing, pale of face. Sit thee by day behind the hill, 
and glide around at nighttime. If you pop out now, you 
will only make the hens laugh.” 

But it was of no avail. The youngster wouldn’t even 
listen, “Enough,” he said, “for the pot-bellied Sun to 
burn and boast in the sky, to stretch and flaunt his red 
mug across the sky, as though from behind a bar. As 
soon as he rubs his eyes open in the morning, everything 
is up and doing: noise, shouts, singing, running and fuss- 
ing, laughing and toiling; even the blades of grass begin to 
stretch themselves. Whereas I, when I come out into 
the sky, I bring on peace, calm and soothing, and God’s 
blessing. ’Tis true that all sorts of evil things do come 
forth, but for them I have been given no eyes. They 
are on Granny’s conscience.” 

Granny tried this and that. 
Night, for Christ’s own sake.” 

But the youngster would not even listen: “I am full- 
grown,” he said. “Am I a baby, that I must go about 
with a granny? I,” said he, “will show him, the Sun.” 

So he rolled out and strutted across the sky, like a 
cataract on the eye, a laughingstock for the hens. And 
the Sun twitched his eye at him, and said: “Howdy, poor 
waif! There’s a smart little fellow for peeping out in 
the daytime. Get warmed up a bit in the Sun, and may 
be even thou wilt get a little red in thy cheeks. As it 
is, thou art a young moon, and yet sickly. Well, warm 
thee to thy heart’s desire, but I must be on my journey.” 

And the Sun began to roll for the joy of men and for 
the delight of everything. While the Moon just bungled 
along, and worried his granny, and made the hens laugh. 


“Do wait for me, the 


GRANDFATHER AND GRANDSON. 
THERE once lived a granddad who was so industrious 
that the Devil felt jealous. He had a gallant grandson, 
who stayed not at the hut, did not want to work, refused 
to help, but revelled past midnight. He came home only 
to snooze, and spent all his time in the tavern. 

For a long time the granddad endured it and tried to 
argue; the chap would not be brought to reason. At 
length his granddad’s patience gave out; moreover, the 
devil out of envy egged him on. Granddad bethought 
himself thus: “This grandson of mine—he skins me 
alive, he is a yoke upon me. So, here: I will endure 
nothing of this sort from now on.” 

So granddad took all his substance, his money and his 
clothes and made off to the tavern, and began to guzzle 
wine, and to squander his possessions. At first the 
grandson rejoiced: it meant more company for him. But 
later, when he got up from his sleep in a hut that was 
neither heated nor kept clean, and when he missed both 
his granddad and his granddad’s possessions, the grand- 
son came to his senses, One day he came to the tavern, 
where granddad had been drinking vodka all night, and 
amusing the people—behold him trotting about in a circle 
and saluting! The grandson stood under the window, 
and began to coax: “Come,” he said, “granddad, come 
home. The hut is full of rubbish. Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself, old man?” 

But his granddad said to him: “Up to now I was a 
fool, but hereafter it won’t be so any more. I have en- 
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camped in this tavern, and, as for thee, thou canst do 
what thou likest.” 

Henceforth a new order began: Granddad drank and 
swilled, while his grandson worked and toiled. As to 
the Devil, it was all the same to him, grandfather or 
grandson—neither would escape his claws. 


THE ROOSTER AND THE GOOSE. 
THE Rooster had been staring at the Goose, and had 
grown so silly that he crowed out of time. The hens 
became much disturbed; they discussed, and reasoned, 
and doctored the Rooster—he did not come to his senses. 
Everybody taunted him; “Thou’d better drink wine, 
Rooster.” 

Once he blared forth at such an unearthly hour that 
his own conscience struck him. So the Rooster went 
to the witch-doctor. “Hello,” he said. “I have become 
so enamoured of the Goose that I forget to sing my songs 
to the sun. The hens mock me at every step. Life is 
simply unbearable.” 

“What is thy beloved heartache like?” asked the witch- 
doctor. 

“Ah, such a queenly beauty, tall of stature, her voice 
clear, her little crest dove-coloured, her beak like a little 
bast-slipper, her eye a scarlet flower, her little feet red, 
her feathers satin, her breast white, and a gallant bird 
she is, as she walks upon the grass not a blade will she 
bend, and when she sets forth on the river cocka- 
doodledoo !” 

The witch-doctor saw that the Rooster was altogether 
bewitched and loony. “My, but thou art a fool, Roost- 
er,’ said the witch-doctor. “Thou hast looked at the 
sun too long, and hast therefore grown owlish. What 
is all this drivel thou hast been telling me? That’s the 
Firebird you are describing. But thy flame is none other 
than the Goose. Beauty, indeed; she looks like a road- 
post, her beak like a boot, her eye like rusty kvas, her 
breast roan, her crest like a bast-wisp, her voice like a 
trumpet, an uncouth fowl; when she walks on the grass 
the earth groans under her. As to thy cockadoodledoo, 
let me tell thee this, Rooster: It behooves thee, Rooster, 
not to crow when the silly Goose sets out on the river, 
but it behooves thee to sing, Rooster, when the fair sun 
is rising!” 

And the Rooster felt so ashamed that he has been silly 
ever since. 


(To be continued.) 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE HUNGRY. 


Sirs: “We can not understand the English,” the Pari- 
sians are saying. “For years they fought beside us to 
annihilate the Germans and when the Germans surren- 
dered they shouted louder than anybody that Germany 
must pay and that the Kaiser must be hanged. But to-day 
they haven’t the slightest desire to hang the Kaiser and 
they do not seem to mind if Germany never pays them a 
penny. They want to see Germany rise up again to health, 
wealth and strength. It is the same thing with Russia. 
Who denounced the Bolsheviki three years ago as the 
enemy of civilization, democracy, justice, freedom? Who 
supplied men and guns and money to fight them ?—the 
English more than we. But to-day they are offering the 
hand of friendship to those blood-stained tyrants in Mos- 
cow, and declaring themselves ready to forgive and for- 
get. And now here is Monsieur Lloyd George come 
among us again to try to persuade us to be ‘reasonable.’ 
O perfidious Albion!” 

Many times have I heard Frenchmen talking like that, 
and many times have I fumbled about for a reply, but have 
not found one. Living in this happy land of France— 
still happy despite the memories of the war, still dressing 
well and feeding better, still working and saving, above 
all saving, so much indeed that her people can find more 
than thirty billion francs annually to invest in Government 


bonds—living here I have sought in vain for a reply. 
For it is true that Mr. Lloyd George was returned to 
power because he had promised that Germany should be 
made to pay to the last penny and that the Kaiser should 
be tried like King Charles, and therefore (sotto voce) 
beheaded. It is true too that all England united in a 
chorus of denunciation of Bolshevism a few years back, 
and freely gave men and munitions and money to such 
questionable folk as Kolchak and Wrangel and Denikin— 
what forgotten names they are now—in the hope that they 
might drive the accursed thing off the face of the earth. 

So all I could do was mildly to point out to my critical 
French friends that the Germans can not possibly pay, so 
why try to make them? As for Bolshevism, it is now 
reformed and almost respectable, so why nourish an out- 
worn grudge? As for the Kaiser, well, he is a harmless 
old man now, broken by the wheel of Fate, and anyhow 
was he really responsible for the war? They have had 
some effect, these points of mine, but yet they never 
seemed exactly to meet the attack. 

Then a week or two ago I went over to London where 
I saw ragged, sad-looking men marching through the 
streets beneath a dreary English sky carrying dirty ban- 
ners, which said: “We Want Work.” I saw other tragic 
figures standing by the curb begging, yet with scarce the 
heart to beg; and I read of three million unemployed and 
four million others who were dependent on them. Then 
suddenly I realized the real reply to the Frenchman’s 
question. It consists of one word—hunger. 

Coming back to Paris and hearing of this latest meet- 
ing of the Supreme Council in its palace by the blue sea 
beneath the sunny skies of Southern France, I seem to 
see there at Cannes not one statesman wrestling with 
another, not the French banker matched against the Brit- 
ish merchant, not Expediency ranged against Principle, 
but rather Necessity facing Theory, Economics challeng- 
ing Politics. 

So now I say: “These Frenchmen are logical folk, but 
logic doesn’t always work. True, we fought beside them 
against the German and joined with them in denouncing 
him when he was beaten. But prostrate as he is to-day, 
he menaces our existence as much as he did when we 
faced him in the trenches. So we must get him on his 
feet again whether we will or no. But for Frenchmen 
this is not a life-or-death question, they might build a 
Chinese wall around their country and still live happily, 
for they grow their own food and have room enough 
for every one and hate to leave their land for any pur- 
pose whatsoever. They have no unemployed; rather are 
they short of labour. It is true that they have a huge 
national debt; but they ignore a good part of it, five bill- 
ion dollars’ worth that is due to England and the United 
States. They are heavily taxed; but they are wise—and 
clever—enough to escape a good third of their taxes. 
Financially they are ruined perhaps, but economically they 
are sound. They never lived by trading with the world; 
for them the world was at best a borrower, a convenience 
for investments; and for the most part they live on and 
by the land. Their industrial proletariat is negligible. 
That is why they can indulge in the luxury of reactionary 
politics, of pleading consistency, of thinking only of how 
the Hun shall be for ever kept harmless and made to 
pay, of continuing to denounce the Bolsheviki and all 
their works, while insisting that these same Bolsheviki 
shall recognize their French creditors.” 

But for the Englishmen it is otherwise. A Frenchman 
once said, “An army marches on its belly”; but every 
Englishman knows that a nation works on it. And the 
English belly is empty; and, as Voltaire said, “After all, a 
man must live.” If England is to live in time of peace, it 
must be beside a living, working Germany and a living, 
working Russia, as in time of war she lived and fought 
beside France and beside Italy. It is the hungry mouths 


of England that are speaking through British policy just — 


now. And they can not be silenced, not even by M. Poin- 
caré himself. I am, etc., 


Paris, France. Cuarites R. HARGROVE. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Wuat delightful freedom the mind enjoys when one is 
walking for walking’s sake! There are motorists who 
say that they can think freely while they are at the wheel, 
but surely this can be only when they are driving over 
safe and lonely roads; there are others, too, who declare 
that their minds are free for thought while they are 
being driven about the country at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles an hour. Last autumn in Scotland I met a 
man who was driving his own car. He had come from 
his home in South Wales through England to the north 
of Scotland, and when I met him in the Highlands he 
was bound for London. He told me that while he was 
driving he thought of nothing but his car, and that was 
“the greatest relief” he could find in this busy world. 
When he started out on these occasional trips he had not 
the slightest desire to think of his business or of any of 
his responsibilities. In answer to my inquiry as to when 
he found time to think—for he was a man whose business 
made great demands upon his time—he said: “When I 
want to think I usually go for a stroll. But then every- 
thing depends upon what you mean by thinking. Modern 
business itself requires so little thought, being largely a 
matter of routine and organization, that one has to escape 
from it altogether if one wants to think.” 


I AM inclined to think that the highly developed organiza- 
tion of modern business discourages orignal thought, dulls 
the mind, and stupifies those mental processes that can 
operate properly only when the mind is perfectly free. 
This would seem to be borne out by the fact that so little 
thought of any consequence outside the mere matter of 
commerce, has been given to great human problems by 
business men of this generation. The business men of 
to-day, do not interest themselves as much as their 
fathers did in literature, music and the arts. Nor does 
it seem that the working classes care for these things 
as did those of a generation ago. The business of 
living has been made too easy. The inventors of 
labour-saving and energy-saving devices have taken from 
us so much that was indispensable for our physical and 
mental well-being, that we may well be concerned about 
the stamina and character of the next generation. 


WALKING was going out of fashion when the war came 
and forced walking as a regular exercise upon the notice 
of thousands of townsmen who much preferred riding in 
automobiles, trolleys and subways. The use of the auto- 
mobile for short distances has pretty nearly destroyed the 
gentle art of walking. Except for the athletes who walk 
as part of their training, it may be said that walking as 
an exercise is seldom enjoyed by this generation. We, in 
America, have never been a nation of walkers. We have 
developed new and rapid methods of transportation with 
a speed that is amazing to the folk who live on the other 
side of the Atlantic. But these modern appliances for 
saving us from physical exertion are defrauding our 
bodies of necessary exercise. Innumerable specializations 
have been added officially—and unofficially—to the sci- 
ence of medicine for the sole purpose of restoring those 
powers and functions which we once enjoyed when our 
bodies and our muscles had to supply their own motor- 
power. To realize this one has only to think of the 
cults and sanatoria and schools and systems that have 
sprung up everywhere during recent years for no other 
purpose than that of looking after our bones and muscles. 
A physical “regenerator” once confessed to me that ninety 
per cent of his patients were people who took no exercise 
at all away from his gymnasium, and this I believe is true 
of the patients who go to those fearful and wonderful 
establishments where the tired business man and _ his 
equally weary wife are rubbed and pounded and slapped 
and sprayed until they “feel good.” 


Surety life is being made too easy for the modern city 
folk. We are in danger of being rendered effete by this 
highly organized system of conveniences in which we live 
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and have our being; and in seeking a remedy we are in 
danger, it seems to me, of being reduced to mere pulp by 
the manipulations of these bone- and muscle-doctors. After 
all, nothing can supply the place of walking for walking’s 
sake. In playing golf, it is impossible to know anything 
about the real enjoyments of walking, for one must keep 
one’s mind upon the game. Walking is not a game. When 
one is walking one’s mind is always free to roam where 
it will, These wintry days, so often full of bright sun- 
shine, call to the walker and promise great delights. 
These are the best days in the year for those who have 
learned how good it is to breathe deep, to feel every 
muscle in the body vibrating, every sinew tingling with 
delight, while the mind swings into the rhythm of the 
universe. 


On these cloudless blue mornings to get out of the 
streets into some open place, a city park perhaps, or if 
one is lucky enough to live in the country, to follow the 
path that has been cleared of snow, is like a draught of 
champagne. How good it is to brace oneself to front the 
keen, strong wind; and to have to rub one’s ears every 
now and then to keep them from freezing. Before the 
snow comes it is a joy to tread upon the brittle fields and 
feel the resilience of the earth. Every joint in one’s body 
is set a-tingling; the very roughness of the ground adds 
to the pleasure of the exercise. The mind clears and soon 
all fretful thoughts vanish. All this strengthens the 
spiritual and physical fibre, renews one’s youth, and 
enables one to live for a time alone with the best that is 
in one. Often of late while enjoying my daily tramp I 
have thought of Coleridge and his wanderings in the West 
of England, of that glorious stretch between Wem and 
Shrewsbury that Hazlitt paced after his visit to Cole- 
ridge, and of that winter’s journey, over snow and ice, 
that Wordsworth and his sister took in the winter of 
1799: 

Bleak season was it, turbulent and wild, 

When hitherward we journeyed, side by side, 

Through bursts of sunshine and through flying showers, 

Paced the long vales—how long they were, and yet 

How fast that length of way was left behind !— 

Wensley’s rich dale, and Sedberge’s naked heights, 

The frosty wind, as if to make amends 

For its keen breath, was aiding to our steps, 

And drove us onward as two ships at sea; 

Or like two birds, companions in mid-air, 

Parted and reunited by the blast. 

Stern was the face of Nature; we rejoiced 

In that stern countenance; for our souls thence drew 

A feeling of their strength. The naked trees, 

The icy brooks, as on we passed, appeared 

To question us, ‘Whence come ye, to what end?’ 


JoURNEYMAN. 


THE THEATRE. 
THE CHROMATIC “OTHELLO.”’ 


UNpEr those two revolutionaries in the re-creation, re- 
setting and refurbishing of the higher drama, Leopold 
Jessner and Emil Pirchan, the Staatstheater in Berlin 
has gone on steadily with its programme of renovation. 
Whenever an old piece is put on anew in this stately 
stone pile of Meister Schinkel’s the dust flies thick and 
high about the Gendarmenmarkt where the great show- 
house stands. There is a sound of ripping and tearing, 
as though mummies were being rudely unwrapped, a 
rattling hail of brittle shells, husks and carapaces, a 
fungoid smell of fustiness and dry rot. The wigs and 
rigs of Themis are being beaten and combed by these 
two adventurous showmen. For some time Jessner 
has been tapping and sounding the Shakespearean cos- 
mos at unexpected spots and angles. Emil Pirchan, 
his Director of Decorations, with his prism of an 
eye and his palette of a brain, has been brooding out 
new scenes, symbols, costumes and colour-combinations 
with gay and ruthless disregard for all aged or academic 
interpretations, for everything dead, calcined, fossilized 
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and even venerable that has hooked itself with clamp 
and claw into the body of the living work of art—the 
saprophytic ivy of the costumer, property-master and 
scene-painter. 

Nearly always out of this onslaught, this world of 
dust, shards and splinters, there results—like a bright 
tulip flaming out of the mould in a forcing-frame— 
something vivid and full of life, fresh, full-blooded in 
colour, something wearing a new face, and bearing 
new forms and contours. The play becomes plastic; it is 
not only played, but played with; and, as a rule, with 
great reverence. Errors, of course, are made, the 
blunders of a taste that is too adventurous, sometimes 
a cut results in a wound or an excrescence. Some- 
times these reformers, hot of heel and hand, snatch 
from us dear and well-beloved fetishes that have be- 
come part of the plays that have become part of us. 

In the main, however, these innovations are full of 
artistic and dramatic values, constructive, creative. They 
surge and swirl about the central pillar of the work, 
the poetry remains intact; the poet and the poet’s inten- 
tion are first stripped of the old habiliments, usually 
not their own, and then both are set walking and talk- 
ing in a new garb. The eternal in the poet is not gain- 
said nor coined into theatrical drachmas; his children 
are given room to breathe and move. The lines are 
liberated and set pealing in a greater freedom, the en- 
acted characters are flung back upon themselves, driven 
up to the very source of their being in the dramatist’s 
heart. To “re-feel” his original intent or inspiration— 
that is the problem. This way, I think, leads directly 
from the Globe Theatre in Shoreditch to the Staats- 
theater in the Gendarmenmarkt. 

The imperishable plasticity of Shakespearean drama 
also becomes evident in this process. It is like life 
itself: its inherent saps and forces are ever charged, 
ever filled afresh from its great central core—those 
elements that fed and set in motion a thousand com- 
mentators, the busy dwarfs that built their jungles about 
the giant’s garden. This vital germ of supreme genius 
has gone flashing along the chains of time, producing 
books out of books as by a kind of horrible partheno- 
genesis. 

These renovations carried on at Berlin’s former 
Theatre Royal are, therefore, renewals in the true sense, 
are re-creation, decrustation; and since this theatrical 
reformation is free from any dilettante invasion of the 
soul, nerves and organs of the great play, it is to be 
embraced with a gay gratitude. Nor have these “Neu- 
Einstudierungen” and “Neu-Inszenierungen” of Shake- 
peare anything in common with the “revivals” in 
the manner, or according to the memory, of Beerbohm 
Tree. Shakespeare, as we all know, needs no reviving 
in the land where he is often and affectionately called 
“Unser Shakespeare.’ Borne upon this strong, broad, 
ever-flowing current of a living love and interest among 
the people, the great plays pulsate with this transfused, 
translated blood—and thus Germany munificently re- 
pays humanity’s debt. I believe that even the intense 
preoccupation with his works, displayed by the German 
Shakespearean scholars, philologists and anglicists 
would serve to keep the poet alive. 

Another active element which gives shape to these 
new presentations is the enforced economy laid upon 
the Director of Decorations. Great stores of precious 
stuffs are still available from the royal supplies, but no 
theatre, even one controlled by the State, could afford 
to purchase all the costly fabrics made necessary by 
the older tradition—the historically sumptuous. Strong 
and compelling effects are sought by simplest means; 
and these often produce the richest, most striking 


results. I have already written, in the Freeman of 
15 December, 1920, of the new “Richard III” recently 
produced at the Schauspielhaus. Jessner and Pirchan 
have now taken up “Othello” and scored another suc- 
cess. 

Fritz Kortner played the title-part in “Othello” as 
in “Richard III.” This actor is of the school and stock 
of Betterton; a massive figure, implying sound peasant- 
blood, with a large and noble head, with oddly trucu- 
lent and pursed-up features, bright, blank eyes and 
pouting lips—in short, a superb mask for the Moor. 
Kortner gave us an heroic, at times primitive, but 
always poignantly human Othello; a warrior softened 
by a smouldering golden love, then caught in the piti- 
less works of the plot—the anvil and butt of the hellish 
Iago. One saw him and believed in him as a creature 
crucified upon his own broad magnanimity—the noble- 
hearted, impulsive, Africanish dupe. One saw, like a 
thunder-cloud creeping across a sunny landscape, his 
fate approaching, eclipsing for a time the white of 
his soul, until this shimmers again in grandeur at the 
end. 

It will prove a brave show to let the pictures of this 
new “Othello” defile before us in curt stage-directions. 
Bare surfaces and a very barren stage, yet far from 
empty for it is thronged with luminous colour. Here 
and there crops forth an architectural hint, a fragment, 
a motif of the period, a whiff of Venice or Cyprus. 
The costumes were not mere masses and changing blots 
of colour, as in “Richard III’—they were simple, yet 
there was history and even archeology in them. 

First Picture: In front of Brabantio’s house. Night. 
Iago in close-fitting poisonous green, a serpentine fig- 
ure, lithe as a lie. Roderigo, a gilded young fldneur 
of the Venice of that day, all in golden red, a dandi- 
fied costume, full of preciosity. Their hullabaloo rouses 
Brabantio, whose house is gradually fetched out of the 
background by the growing light, and then recedes 
again as the old Senator in fiery red stalks forth. Othel- 
lo in a very vocal yellow silk, a fine harmony of brown, 
bronze and gold, yet bearing in the colours of his robes 
the symbol of his coming agony. The two groups of 
hostile armed men—Cassio’s and Brabantio’s—Pirchan 
costumed alike, but with colours opposed—here black 
and red, there red and black—signifying hostility. 

Second Picture: The Senate. Suggested by two full- 
bodied white pillars shining against the Rundhorizont. 
Candlelight. The Senators in wallowing robes of car- 
dinal with their backs to the audience. Guards in chain 
armour, Desdemona (Johanna Hofer, a little too long 
and English in the face) in a rose-coloured robe. She 
enters from the back, ascending from below. 

Third Picture: A sky-vault flooded with a vibrant 
yellow. Steps, as to some grandiose quay. Montano in 
purple, Othello in yellow. The populace in motley enters 
from below and prostrates itself upon the ground so 
that its many white, blank visages might not draw the 
lightning of attention from the big scene. 

Fourth Picture; and Fifth: Here Shakespeare 
plainly says: A hall in the castle. Pirchan hints at a 
tavern and confronts us with the arch of a drinking- 
booth at a fair, behung with gaudy ribbons. “War is 
over’—the herald, half a harlequin. Then the famous 
drinking-scene, played and sung by toppling figures 
against an orange-coloured glow from some kind of 
conflagration behind the arch. Then the clown, a true, 
an almost historical clown of the Renassiance, of the 
beffa, an estray from some court, full of pathos, cap- 
riccto and squeaky, mincing repartee, Then the doleful 
musicians, plagued by this zany. 

Sixth Picture: Shows us a fragment, a hint of the 
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palace, a segment of a rounded arcade relieved brilliantly 
against the luminous background. It is raised upon a 
broad flight of steps and furnishes a studied and subtle 
setting for the carefully composed masses of colour and 
the fine Cinquecento attitudes. The seventh picture is 
like the sixth; a few details only are changed. 

Eighth Picture: Reveals the light of the Rundhori- 
zont quenched, throwing into sharp and stereoscopic 
relief a great curved bench, white as chalk, with the 
clown perched like a macaw upon its bold volutes. 
Desdemona still in tender rose, and Emilia, as the older, 
riper woman, in a deepening and darkening of this 
colour. Othello in a more sinister yellow with a por- 
tentous note of black bursts upon this symphony in 
white, rose and red, a chromatic irruption, restless, 
discordant, ominous. 

Ninth Picture: A single bold column shoots upward 
from the centre of the stage and vanishes in its zenith. 
Its entasis or taper is towards the base, an unnatural 
construction, symbolic of superincumbent doom, of an 
Atlantean load of impending disaster, of the tottering 
structure of lives overladen and top-heavy. Lodovico 
and his attendants appear as incroyables and coxcombs 
of the time. Here a sharp, crying contrast is expressed 
between the hyper-cultivation of the Venetian world 
and the more primitive world of the soldier-Moor. 

Tenth Picture: Breaks soothingly upon us with a 
dark blue night-sky—always this impression of playing 
upon a mountain-top, always this encompassment by the 
eternal—puppets projected against the immensities of 
time and space. A single vast carpet with a Gargan- 
tuan silk cushion in the centre of the stage. A kind of 
lovers’ nest, this. Then Othello, infected with the 
deadly lie, searching the soul of Emilia, his sulphurous 
imagination here in this very “room” conjuring up 
monsters against a world of fire—the narrowing walls 
of the torture-chamber in which he writhes—loathing, 
yet longing to believe in his chimera. 

Eleventh Picture: The bed—this, too, of heroic size, 
a bed of state, with its canopy climbing up the wall to 
a dizzy height—a towering, snowy cone, crowned with 
a baldachin as with a cloud; below, the exaggerated ex- 
panse of coverlet—a field, a battlefield of love and 
death—the whole dimly suggestive of some great mar- 
ble sarcophagus—or a hero’s tent? Desdemona in vol- 
uminous folds of white, is revealed singing her “Willow, 
willow” song. Before her stands Othello, also in white, 
half-hidden under a dark blue mantle. This bed- 
chamber scene Jessner, for some reason or other, tears 
in two, permitting the short scene with the mutual stab- 
bing of Roderigo and Cassio to intervene in the twelfth 
picture: A fallow greenish night-sky hangs threaten- 
ingly overhead, pierced in its centre by a strange, con- 
ventionalized tree (the hidden bed, the form of which 
carries on through this scene). The action takes place 
in the murk, in silhouette, softening the drastic features 
of this scene, leading on to the precipitation of the final 
tragedy. 

In the Thirteenth Picture, the monumental bed once 
more looms overwhelmingly in the light of the lamp, 
casting sharp, mystic tracts of shadow on the wall. Now 
comes the startling innovation which Jessner has made 
—without apparent dramatic or esthetic reason. Was 
this a capitulation to modern erotics, to the popularity 
of the French bedroom-farce. It would be difficult to 
imagine Jessner succumbing to such bait. At all events, 
here, like two marble figures upon a cathedral tomb, are 
Othello and Desdemona lying side by side. Othello 
rouses himself, and here, despite the dignity of the 
acting, there is a touch of the grotesque, the incongru- 
ous, a fatal hint of the homely, the household, and hus- 


band-like—and yet only in retrospect—every smile was 
banned during the action. The Moor speaks his mono- 
logue kneeling—puts out the light—and then puts out 
the light. Follows his suicide standing—the illumination 
retreats, leaving the tormented bed with its white-clad 
corpses shimmering out of the dusk and with Lodovico’s 
final words rolling like a requiem over all—the whole 
unreal, phantasmal, mystically-poetic. Out of the high 
light of this last scene Iago, green as a viper, with 
glinting, metallic eyes, rears rigidly in the clutch of the 
mail-covered men. A phosphorescent vision and a won- 
derful one in this unforgettable version of “Othello.” 
HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIERS. 

Sirs: Here is another little tale about a library. A few 
weeks ago I stepped into the Washington Public Library 
and left a reserve card for a book entitled “Three Soldiers,” 
by Mr. John Dos Passos. A few days later the card was 
returned to me with an inscription across its face, “We don't 
expect to get this book.” I am, etc., 
Washington, D.C. 


Henry W. Hatt. 


WE STAND CORRECTED. 

Sirs: In your issue of 18 January you say that according 
to an advertisement of Chancellor Brown, of New York 
University, “every honourable lawyer has accepted three 
precepts from the Institutes of Justinian, firstly: honeste 
vivere (bene!); secondly: alterwm non ledere (benissime!) ; 
and thirdly: suum quique tribuere.’ Oh, no, Justinian knew 
the dative of quisque, even if Chancellor Brown does not. 
I am, etc., Sage 


WE feel a little guilty about this. Since the thing was so obviously a 
bit of careless proof-reading, probably we should have corrected quique 
to cuique in disregard of the convention that requires one to “follow 
copy” implicitly on a quotation, mistakes and all. Instinct prompted us 
to make this correction, even as now it prompts us to substitute optime 
for our correspondent’s benissime, and certainly we would have made it, 
had we thought we might be suspected of perpetuating a reproach 
against Chancellor Brown’s Latinity.—EprTors, 


THE RESPONSE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

Smrs: In your issue of 21 December, 1921, you commented 
upon Mr. Lansing’s appearance as a representative of China 
at the disarmament-conference. In so far as the general rule 
is concerned, your strictures seem as timely as are your 
reflections upon the public’s indifference to such situations. 
As usual, you gave less attention to the invitation for personal 
criticism than to the opportunity for philosophic observation. 
It seems to me, however, that Mr. Lansing did not quite occupy 
the position which you accepted as the subject of your com- 
ments. He does not appear to represent China against the 
United States. On the contrary if the public is permitted 
to form a judgment about affairs that smack of diplomacy, 
he undertook to champion precisely that cause of China which 
was understood to engage our peculiar sympathy and interest. 

The more serious objection to having an ex-Secretary of 
State represent a foreign country in controversies or negotia- 
tions rests upon the well-recognized ground that no informa- 
tion obtained in a fiduciary capacity shall ever be used against 
the former principal. In other words, where our country is 
adversely interested, no ex-Secretary can with propriety rep- 
resent a foreign Government. This is what Secretary of 
State Knox had in mind when he condemned employment 
of that character, and in private conversation seemed almost 
prepared to recommend Congressional inhibition. It is quite 
true that in a concrete case it must be very difficult to antici- 
pate possible entanglements resulting from unexpected devel- 
opments. No doubt the greatest circumspection should be 
exercised. The case in point, however, does not seem to me 
to be a fair illustration. To the uninformed looker-on, Mr. 
Lansing appeared to be in full accord with our policy—at 
least in the beginning. If the ways parted, that is to be 
regretted; but it does not necessarily ‘reflect upon his good 
faith; and may, indeed, account for his gradual disappearance 
from view as the conference progressed, and the moral issue 
of China’s cause was suffered to sink more and more into 
obscurity. 

Your very serious warning as to the gravity of the public’s 
indifference to moral issues is unhappily true, as every lover 
of representative government will admit. Without intelligent 
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understanding and enthusiastic response to the cause of right 
and justice, successful popular government is unthinkable. 
I should say that there is more of fine impulse than we sus- 
pect and that we underestimate the tremendous difficulties with 
which “we the people” have to contend. After all, we must 
work for a living part of the time. We can not be interpreting 
newspapers all the time. Even so, we seem to get the gist 
of things now and then, and to emerge from the flood of 
information with something bordering on a conviction of our 
own. In the case of the League of Nations a small coterie 
of Senators—regardless of party—challenged an almost united 
press, church and the intellectuals generally, and, after almost 
a year’s struggle, emerged triumphant. The people were 
eager to understand when their language was used, and when 
they understood there was certainly nothing lacking in the 
emphasis of their decision. 

The disarmament-conference promises a similar experience. 
Probably opinions will be more divided, as impressions are 
now. In this new “understanding” more is left to inference. 
Its precise character is not so easily defined or demonstrated. 
Perhaps the feeling is not so much about what was done 
as what was not done. There is an undoubted suspicion that 
something vital has given way or, indeed, has been given away. 
But there is little doubt that the people are penetrating the 
mystery. The marvel is how they do it with so little help. 
For a few days they fairly devoured newspapers. Then 
interest seemed to fade. The deluge of special correspondence 
appalled and petrified them. But opinion is unquestionably 
taking shape, and it is a safe prediction that, as before, in 
a much larger degree than is surmised, the determining factor 
will be the position taken by a comparatively few fearless 
and trusted leaders. 

A case in point is the failure of public opinion to register a 
discerning judgment in the continued association of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reputation with Ireland’s independence. All the 
credit belongs to brave Irishmen sustained by wholesome Eng- 
lish public opinion. Between these Mr. Lloyd George with 
all his British accessories was knocked into a cocked hat. 
The same man who defended the Boers made war on Irish- 
men. He made his last campaign on a platform to hang the 
Kaiser and now admits that Germany should be invited into 
an economic conference to save the world from the conse- 
quences of his counsel. During the war he promised ‘Irish- 
men all that they have since then asked. Afterwards he 
made war upon them for persisting in believing that he meant 
what he had said. The methods of his war paled the worst 
reports that he had circulated about his enemies. Now he is 
assigned the role of the great benefactor and liberator of the 
Trish people. All the time we have reason to think that it 
took a king to compel a liberal Premier to do the decent thing. 
This is mistaking political adroitness for statesmanship. To 
consent to this is to invite the reign of the demagogue—arch 
enemy of the people. 

This, however, is a foreign situation with which we are 
not very familiar. We can not all keep posted by reading 
English publications. If we did we would be more sanely 
guided. “Hands across the sea” is a political slogan. It 
could easily be vitalized by bringing us into closer touch 
with the strong and fine spirit that England can boast in 
even her worst days. I am, etc., ‘Ge IN 


FOUR MINDS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT. 
Sirs: Your refreshing admission of ignorance and of being 
“taken in” despite your experience and “incorrigible suspicions” 
of President Harding’s armament-delegates—“as fine a quartet 
of gentlemen as ever cracked a safe or climbed a porch”— 
does not absolve you from the duty of stating the realities of 
these Washington treaties, from the viewpoint of these gentle- 
men. Now why are these statesmen, who are morally virtuous 
to the highest conventional degree, supposedly the “best 
minds” of America, engaged in a contest for the division of 
the swag—after having climbed the porch and cracked the 
safe? The answer is, in my opinion, because Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, who initiated that capitalist Utopia, the League of 
Nations, was too idealistically honest to get his share of the 
loot that Messrs. Root, Hughes, Underwood and Lodge are 
now expertly taking from Japan. Those several gentlemen 
are, of course, all, all honourable men, and their burglarious 
action is predicated on a necessity, which is that the American 
exporters of capital feel the ground slipping from under their 
feet. Unemployment develops revolution. The profits which 
American capitalists derived from their machines by dumping 
their surplus products in foreign countries have gone because 
Europe is bankrupt. Thus the incentive to produce is gone. 
New markets are desperately needed to start the wheels of 
industry and keep them going at their former speed. But Japan 
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controls the great Eastern market. So our “best minds” 
offered Japan a choice of war or of sharing the loot—either 
plan would give Americans work to do. 

That is my reading of the “secret” treaties which shows 
that at least one member of the general public is not so 
ignorant as the Freeman professes to be. I am, etc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Lours SIEcEL. 


“THE STORY OF A PLOT.”’ 
Sirs: The melodramatic tale told by Mr. W. N. Ewer in 
the Freeman of 7 December would have been more convine- 
ing had he given even the slightest indication of the evidence 
on which he based his assertions, some of which are diffi- 
cult to reconcile with known facts. 

What, for instance, is the ground for the assertion that 
Lord Curzon and the British Foreign Office were concerned 
in the “plot” against the Soviet Government and even incited 
France to order Poland to break off diplomatic relations with 
Russia? Such conduct would have been quite inconsistent 
with the known policy of the British Government, and the 
state of Anglo-French relations makes the story highly 
improbable. I can say of my own personal knowledge that 
the attitude towards Poland and Russia of the British dele- 
gation to the Assembly of the League of Nations can not be 
reconciled with the policy attributed to the British Foreign 
Office by Mr. Ewer. 

What again is Mr. Ewer’s evidence for his story of the 
secret French note to Poland on 3 September? M. Litvinov, 
if I am not mistaken, said nearly four months ago that the 
Russian Government had documentary evidence of the exist- 
ence of this note. In that case the matter can be cleared up 
by the publication of the documents. Unless and until they 
are published, all sensible people will draw the only possible 
conclusion. If there was a French note to Poland on or 
about 3 September, it was probably concerned with the 
request of the Polish Government for the withdrawal of the 
French military mission from Warsaw, which greatly annoyed 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

Mr. Ewer gives a picturesque but inaccurate account of 
the resignation of the Witos Cabinet. He says: 


It was a bad moment. But the plotters did not abandon hope. 
Premier Witos had failed them. Witos must go. The Polish Chamber 
voted confidence in him. But French influence was too strong. Within 
ten days he was forced to hand in his resignation. For a week there was 
no civil government in Poland. Marshal Pilsudski and the General 
Staff held unchecked power. 


The Witos Cabinet resigned on 9 September. The Polish 
Parliament had not voted confidence in M. Witos ten days 
earlier, for it had been in vacation for several weeks. The 
resignation of the Ministry did not leave Poland, any more 
than such an event leaves any other country, without a civil 
Government. As in all countries, the members of the retiring 
Ministry continued to administer their various departments 
until their successors were appointed. The Foreign Minister, 
M. Skirmunt, remained at the same post in the Cabinet of 
M. Ponikowski, so that he never went out of office and con- 
tinued to be responsible for Polish foreign policy and for 
all the correspondence with the Russian Government. Neither 
Marshal Pilsudski (who, by the way, is the chief executive 
officer of the civil Government) nor the General Staff had 
any more power during the ten days that elapsed between 
M. Witos’s resignation and his successor’s entry into office 
than before or after that period. The alleged suspension of 
civil government, on which Mr. Ewer’s whole story of “the 
Paris-ordered ultimatum” is based, never existed in fact... . 

Mr. Ewer’s attempt to connect the rising in Ukraine in 
November with events in Warsaw in September is as uncon- 
vincing as the rest of his story. After the signature of the 
treaty of Riga last March, the followers of Petlura, who had 
fought with the Polish army against Russia, were given the 
choice of leaving the country or being interned. The major- 
ity left and the others were interned in concentration-camps, 
where they still are, as far as I know. The Polish Govern- 
ment says that they number only a few hundreds. Mr. Ewer 
says that, although interned, they were “still an organized 
force.” I leave him to explain this cryptic sentence. He 
describes Petlura “standing at Tarnow’ (Eastern Galicia), 
presumably at the head of this organized force in concen- 
tration-camps. M. Karachan, in an interview published in 
L’Humanité, has acquitted the Polish Government of com- 
plicity in the Ukrainian rising. Yet, if that Government had 
released men from concentration-camps to invade Ukraine, it 
would have been very much responsible and would have com- 
mitted an act of war against the “Soviet Republic of Ukraine’ 
-—not against Russia, for Ukraine, although Mr. Ewer seems 
not to know it, is nominally independent. If, on the other 
hand, the Polish Government did not release the “organized 
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force” from its concentration-camps, how did that force 
succeed in invading Ukraine? 

Was there, in fact, any invasion of Ukraine? I know of 
no clear evidence that there was. There was a peaSant-rising, 
cf very small importance (as is now admitted), due perhaps 
to resentment at the commandeering of wheat for Russia. 
What ground has Mr. Ewer for saying that Petlura took 
part in the rising? The Russian Bolshevik press, as far as 
I know, has not said so. It is very unlikely that a man of 
Petlura’s military knowledge and experience would be so 
foolish as to begin military operations in Ukraine in the 
month of November, especially with very inadequate forces. 
I have no doubt that he would be glad enough to invade 
it under more satisfactory conditions. Although I dislike 


_ Petlura extremely, and should be very sorry if he were suc- 


first to Constantinople. 
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cessful in getting power, I can not deny that, as an Ukrainian, 
he has as much business in Ukraine as the Russian army. 
When the Government of Moscow has taken its hands off 
Ukraine, where it has imposed and maintains government 
by force, it will have the right to complain of other invaders, 
but not before. I object to all invasions of other people’s 
territory, whether by Poles in Lithuania, or by Russian Bol- 
sheviki in Ukraine or Georgia. 

Again, what evidence has Mr. Ewer for saying that 
Petlura was at Tarnov in September? Petlura was expelled 
from Poland before September and is believed to have gone 
I am informed that he is now, or 
was very recently, in Jugoslavia, which has become one of 
the centres of Russian counter-revolutionary activity. But I 
ask only for evidence. At present, Mr. Ewer has given none 
for any of his statements. 

All that we know points to the final abandonment of the 
policy of armed intervention in Russia by every Government, 
even including the French. The Western capitalist Gov- 
ernments have no longer any reason for such intervention, 
since they are on the point of getting effective control of 
the country by peaceful means. We are on the eve of the 
economic exploitation of Russia. by Western capitalism. 
According to my information, the scheme nearly went through 
in September, but there was a hitch caused by the reasonable 
objection of the Russian Government to certain conditions. 
It was, however, only a postponement. The economic situa- 
tion of Russia is so desperate that the Russian Government 
will be obliged before long to accept almost any conditions. 
The disadvantage of articles like that of Mr. Ewer is that 
they divert attention from the real danger to the Russian 
revolution by conjuring up dangers that are imaginary. 
I am, etc., 


Geneva, Switzerland. Rosert Det. 


BOOKS. 
A POET’S PROSODY. 


WHATEVER may be the merits or demerits of free 
verse, there is no doubt that the publicity that has been 
given during recent years to that form of writing has 
led numberless people who never imagined that they 
could write poetry into writing in a form which at 
least permits them to describe themselves as poets. 
There is thus an urgent need for a clarification of 
ideas about English prosody. Only Iately has this 
subject been studied scientifically; and the prevalent 
misunderstanding of it has led, in my opinion, to cer- 
tain unhappy consequences. Young poets have been 
told that English verse consists of certain restricted 
combinations of lines and feet, that all possible changes 


- on these have been rung, and that to avoid repetition 


and monotony the only thing to do is to plunge into 
free verse. This they have done with a vengeance— 
but the results are so monotonous that if the lines are 
unsigned one can scarcely recognize the work of indi- 
vidual free-verse writers. 

Before indicating the very beautiful manner in which 
Mr. Bridges has shown us in his recent volume on 
“Milton’s Prosody” some—but not all—of the truth 
about English verse, let me indicate the sort of fallacies 
regarding it which he has had to fight. The average 


1“Milton’s Prosody, with a Chapter on Accentual Verse, and Notes.” 
Robert Bridges. Revised final edition. New York: Oxford University 
Press. $5.65. 
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old-fashioned textbook of versification has always told 
us that in English heroic verse, usually called iambic 
pentameter, we have a line of ten syllables divided into 
five feet, each of which consists of two syllables: 


Of that / forbid/ den tree/ whose mor/tal taste— 


each of these feet being an iambus, a foot, that is, con- 
sisting of a short syllable followed by a long one. 
These textbooks have further explained that the Greeks 
invented this and all other feet, and that they really 
made their long syllable twice as long in utterance as 
their short syllable, while in English we replaced 
lengthening by stressing—a stressed syllable being 
always a long one and an unstressed syllable a short 
one. Now this is demonstrably false, for the syllable 
“bid” in the above quotation is heavily stressed, and 
yet it does not take any longer to utter than the pre- 
ceding syllable “for” which is unstressed. Apart from 
the many exceptions and licences that make books on 
prosody odious reading, this system, being no longer 
based on time, as the Greek system was, gives us no 
reason why lines written according to it should sound 
rhythmical; and so Sidney Lanier tried to do some- 
thing more scientific by his system of musical scansion. 
If, he tells us, you have a line of verse in which each 
foot is a short syllable followed by a long, it corre- 
sponds to a line of music in which each bar is a one- 
eighth note followed by a quarter note. So blank verse, 
according to Sidney Lanier, is verse in 3-8 time. 
Lanier, however, also thinks that when a word is 
accented, it is lengthened, and he neglects—as far as 
blank verse is concerned—the silences between the 
syllables. Those two errors explain the remarkable 
fact that blank verse, when it is properly read, seldom 
reminds us of music in 3-8 time—of which the waltz 
is typical. 

Here, then, is an example of the errors to which such 
ideas lead. Miss Monroe, in Poetry, for November, 
1913, explains Lanier’s system, quoting a sonnet of 
Shakespeare: 


No longer mourn for me when I am dead— 


and says: “The fourteen lines of this beautiful sonnet 
show almost all the variations of which iambic penta- 
meter is capable.” If that were true it is obvious that 
Shakespeare’s sonnets alone would become intolerable 
before we had read many of them: when, however, we 
consider that iambic pentameter has been the vehicle 
of practically every long poem in the English language 
it becomes obvious that this assertion is quite ground- 
less. But how encouraging to the young poet to read 
such a sentence! No wonder he decides to write in 
Sireeenverse, 

The prime importance of Mr. Bridges’s book is that 
it demonstrates that all English verse is free. In 
reality there is no such thing as an iambic pentameter 
line. In the English, as in other tongues, there are 
beautiful speech-rhythms, and the poet uses them. He 
wishes to emphasize them, however, to make them un- 
mistakable and proof against wrong reading. So he 
does pretty much what a clothier would do who wished 
not only to give you a yard of cloth but to make you 
see that it was a yard. The clothier would back his 
cloth up against a yard-stick—something which we all 
admit isa pure convention and whose presence does 
not injure the cloth. The poet backs his words against 
a convention—only he has more than one type of con- 
vention—and in good poetry the natural rhythmic order 
of the words is not hurt by the operation. He would 
be a bad clothier who made a snip in his cloth for every 
inch of the yard-stick ; and he is a bad poet who makes 
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a beat or stress in his language for every theoretical 
ictus or beat in his metrical convention. Yet when we 
read a line of blank verse we always have this conven- 
tion in mind, and we subconsciously measure our 
words against this background, and get more out of 
them than we otherwise would. 

The convention that Milton used in his verse, Mr. 
Bridges shows us, was syllabic. He did not measure 
his verse by beats—as Swinburne did. When he wrote 
a line of more than ten syllables he regarded some of 
them as “elided” or slurred. Under certain conditions 
he admitted an “extra-metrical syllable,” but he never 
did what the orthodox books tell the young poets to 
do—to see that there are five accented syllables in the 
line. There are often four, or only three, as— 


Hs / 


His ministers of vengeance and pursuit. 


if 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 


It is this freedom of stressing in blank verse that 
makes it a medium in which every sort of emotion can 
be expressed, and at the same time its rigidity in 
syllable-structure makes it a very delicate medium. 

The natural genius of the English tongue is opposed, 
it would seem, to strict syllabic verse, for our strong 
stress overrides every other feature of our tongue. 
Even in Milton’s blank verse, as Mr. Bridges says else- 
where, “the stress is burning to declare itself” and in 
Shakespeare it wins free. In this book, although the 
connexion with Milton is remote, Mr. Bridges gives us 
his own rules for accentual verse, verse, that is, of such 
a type as Coleridge’s “Christabel” or his own “London 
Snow,” from which the following lines are taken (with 
a bar-mark before each accented syllable) : 


When / men were/all a/sleep the / snow came / flying 
In/ large white / flakes / falling on the/ city / brown, 

/ Stealthily and per / petually / settling and / loosely / lying 
/ Hushing the / latest / traffic of the / drowsy / town. 


Now that is indubitably very good English verse and 
its rhythm actually suggests the slow, hesitating fall of 
the snow; but it is to be noted that it is quite indescrib- 
able in the ordinary terms of English orthodox prosody. 
Some lines start with an iambic foot, some with a 
dactyl. Some feet have five syllables in them and some 
one. It could of course be described by using a lot 
of Greek terms like “molossus” and so forth, but the 
description would not explain why it was rhythmical. 
The reason it is rhythmical is because the equal num- 
ber of beats in each line marks each its bar of speech, 
each bar taking a sensibly (but not absolutely) equal 
amount of time. It is rhythmical for exactly the same 
reason that music is rhythmical. But if you can write 
verse with any number of syllables to the foot, from 
one to five, and make your lines of any length, you have 
all the freedom that the vers-librist claims, and also 
something which he does not achieve—rhythmical 
music. 

Mr. Bridges, however, does not scan his verse as I 
have done. He does not admit the necessary equality 
of the time interval, and he is very anxious to pre- 
serve that thing in verse which bad writers sacrifice: 
natural diction. He holds that this verse should be 
scanned by its natural “mouthfuls.” A stressed syllable 
he regards as pulling its neighbours towards it by a 
sort of gravity. Take the ordinary hexameter line: 


Bright October was come, the misty, bright October. 
The conventional scansion is into six feet in falling 
rhythm: 


/ if / / / if 
Bright Oc/ tober was/come, the/ misty / bright Oc /tober. 
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Mr. Bridges ridicules this because it is based on Greek 
metrics and yet our English hexameter sounds as much 
like a Greek hexameter as a dirge sounds like a waltz. 
The line is rhythmic, says Mr. Bridges, because it obeys 
the rules of stress-rhythm—as he lays them down in 
this group—and he scans it thus, by natural speech- 
groups: 


if if jj / / yi 
Bright / October / was come/the misty / bright / October. 


What Mr. Bridges overlooks is that all prose may be 
scanned on the basis of natural speech-groups. We 
may take a number of the “feet” which he gives us— 
each foot in his system being a stressed syllable with 
its proclitics and enclitics grouped around it—and 
arrange these feet just as he has them in a scanned line 
of verse, and we may put other syllables there, and we 
get prose. What does make the hexameter line rhythmic 
is that the accents—and the first scansion of that line 
does show us where they occur—are at equal intervals 
of time apart. 

Nor can I agree with Mr. Bridges that in English 
accentual measures the natural speech-groupings must 
be supreme. Nobody but himself has written verse 
which is wholly governed by natural speech-stresses, 
and even some of his verses that are so written may 
be read in more than one way. For instance, Mr. 
Omond has pointed to these lines: 


Man born of desire 
Cometh out of the night. 


Should they be read with three periods to the line or 
with two? Christina Rossetti has written whole poems 
which can be read in either fashion—perhaps only one 
line being bad enough on one system to show us that 
she intends the other system, and however we may 
read the verse we lengthen or shorten the syllables to 
fill out our time-bars. 

But at any rate Mr. Bridges has isolated the two 
extremes in English verse—the imported syllabic sys- 
tem and the native accentual system. A somewhat 
similar attempt, but done, as it seems to me, on more 
scientific lines, is the late Thomas MacDonagh’s 
“Thomas Campion and the Art of English Poetry”; 
and of course the brilliant articles of Professor T. B. 
Rudmose-Brown of Dublin in the Modern Language 
Review lay down similar distinctions. 

It is obvious that in the recognition of these princi- 
ples the poet who writes in English will find his 
best possibilities of varied music. The field of rhythm, 
says Mr. Bridges, is infinite. To say, as Miss Lowell 
has publicly said, that there are only six possible feet 
in English verse and that its variety is exhausted is to 
turn one’s back on the promised land. That the practi- 
tioners of free verse have so turned their backs, without 
even taking a Pisgah-view of the territory before them, 
is pretty conclusively shown by the frequency with 
which, insensibly led by the language itself, they drop 
into regular verse without knowing it. Indeed at least 
a third of the free verse one reads is haphazard stress 
verse, or syllabic, with frequent breakings of the 
unknown rules. LLEWELLYN JONES. 


A NOVEL OF OLD QUEBEC. 
“One sees,” said La Bruyére, “certain wild animals, males 
and females, scattered over the country, black, livid and 
scorched by the sun, bound to the soil they dig and turn 
with invincible obstinacy. They have something like artic- 
ulate speech, and when they rise to their feet they reveal 
a human face, and in fact they are men.’ La Bruyére , 
wrote in the days of Louis XIV, under whose regime the 
colonization of New France, as Quebec was called, by the 
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peasants of Normandy and Brittany received its great 
impetus. Later, New France passed under English do- 
minion, but the invincible obstinacy of the transplanted 
peasant has remained, with certain changes, it is true, 
due to the character of the new country, but none that 
has uprooted his elemental passion for the soil. 

To such a community of Canadian habitants at Peri- 
bonka in the Province of Quebec, Louis Hémon, a young 
French novelist, came ten years ago, and after working as 
a farm hand for eighteen months wrote and published a 
story, “Maria Chapdelaine,” which was submerged during 
the war but has been rediscovered and acclaimed as a 
classic. Two Canadians of English speech, Mr. W. H. 
Blake and Sir Andrew Macphail, have lately issued sep- 
arate translations, and the French edition issued in Paris 
has within a few months reached a sale of nearly two 
hundred thousand copies. 

In the field of art, Jean Francois Millet and Jules 
Bastien-Lepage are the outstanding painters of the peas- 
ant. Millet declares in his letters to Sensier the inspiration 
of his own “cri de la terre’: 


Some tell me that I deny the charms of the country. I find 
much more than charms. I find infinite glories. I see as well 
as they do the little flowers of which Christ said that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. I see the 
_ halos of dandelions, and the sun which spreads out beyond the 
_ world its glory in the clouds. But I see as well, in the plain, 
_ the steaming horses at work, and in a rocky place a man all 
é worn out, whose han you have heard since morning, and who 

tries to straighten himself for a moment and breathe. The 
drama is surrounded with beauty. 


Millet is essentially a peasant-artist, painting with the 
direct and trenchant simplicity with which a peasant 
$ speaks. Bastien-Lepage is more artist than peasant and 
rather a sympathetic observer than an actor in the play, 
not so intensely possessed by the action as to neglect or 
slur over the detail, the finish and the intimate setting of 
. the characters. Louis Hémon, one feels, is more akin to 
_ Bastien-Lepage than to Millet. Deeply sympathetic, he 
_ yet stands aloof from his characters. He is impersonal, 
not allowing his sympathy to overwhelm him or blind him 
to the detail which may help to visualize his scenes. 
That very aloofness makes him unconsciously ironical, 
realizing some inevitable tragedy. 
Only an artist of exquisite sensibility could have writ- 
ten the passage, less than six pages long, in which Maria 
_ Chapdelaine goes gathering blueberries on the feast of 
Ste. Anne with Francois Paradis, the young trapper and 
guide. Only a sympathetic artist could have described as 
- Louis Hémon does the thousand Aves which Maria recited 
on Christmas Eve for the unnamed Francois, in the inter- 
vals of making porridge, washing the dishes, sweeping the 
house, knitting, preparing supper; and out of prudence 
later at night reciting yet another fifty lest she had erred 
‘in her reckoning, because it had not always been possible 
to count the beads of her rosary. Only a great artist 
could have told as Louis Hémon does the death of Fran- 
 cois, lost in the snow, and the delicate consideration of 
mother, father and neighbour for the girl, in the grief 
which they know she feels but does not dare to express. 
Maria now has the choice between two other suitors; 
and Hémon enables one to feed that the choice she event- 
ually makes is inevitable. If the country gossip at Peri- 
. bonka can be believed, the Maria of real life has since 
taken the veil of a religious order. Real life, however, 
does not always follow the logic of good art, and Louis 
Hémon was above all a good artist. “Was” is unfortu- 
nately the proper word, for shortly after he wrote this 
book he was killed in a railway-accident. 
; Of the two translations, that by Sir Andrew Macphail 
4 (published in London by Mr. John Lane) reproduces the 
original illustrations of the French-Canadian artist, 


M. Suzor-Cote. Mr. Blake’s translation’ is less literal but 
conveys more of the spirit of the French. The English 


of the conversations is sometimes too literary, and might 

be more convincing if the translator had employed Cana- 

1“Maria Chapdelaine.” Louis Hémon. Translated by W. H. Blake. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


dian colloquialisms. It is nevertheless a distinguished 
piece of work, worthy of the original, and will enable 
many thousands who know little or no French to appre- 
ciate a beautiful and accomplished drama of pioneer-life 
in a Canadian forest. 

Even if it may not eventually be accepted as a classic, 
“Maria Chapdelaine” serves to demonstrate the tawdri- 
ness of the popular machine-made romances of the Cana- 
dian backwoods, populated entirely by villains, heroines, 
mounted policemen and millionaire mining-engineers who 
ought never to be allowed outside a moving-picture pal- 
ace, and by nature-faked animals that Noah would never 
have admitted into the Ark. It may also draw belated 
attention to a part of the population of this continent 
which has cleared six million acres of forest for per- 
manent settlement, and is steadily transforming the val- 
leys of the once inhospitable Laurentians into fertile farm- 
land. Joun Murray GIBBON. 


THE CABIN, SWEPT AND GARNISHED. 
WHEN [I read books like Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s “The 
Human Factor in Business’* I am reminded of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” for in that excellent story one may find 
pictures of nearly all the problems which face us in mod- 
ern industry. I am not saying of course that “wage- 
slavery” is the same as the old chattel-slavery; nor did 
the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” think so either. She 
thought it was worse. In one of her chapters, I remem- 
ber, the benevolent slave-owner of New Orleans, Uncle 
Tom’s master, discusses the respective unpleasantnesses of 
the two slaveries, and gives it as his opinion that the 
sordidness of English wage-slavery exceeded Negro slav- 
ery in both its spiritual and material evils. It is not, he 
declares, any one particular aspect of English industrial 
life—and English industrial conditions are much the same 
as any other—that disgusts him, it is “the thing,” the 
relative position of the master and the worker. I have 
often thought that this chapter of Mrs. Stowe’s might be 
read with much profit by many of our contemporary ama- 
teur thinkers upon labour-questions. 

I wish that Mr. Seebohm Rowntree would read it, for 
in his writings one finds much thought devoted to the 
material conditions of present industrial relations and 
precious little to the “thing.” If Mr. Rowntree’s claims 
in this book are justified, his workers in the cocoa-factory 
at York must be nearly as comfortable as were the slaves 
belonging to the benevolent slave-owner down in New 
Orleans. They have their canteens and their water-closets 
and their rest-pauses and all the other luxuries and joys 
of the wage-earner’s life, and it is to be presumed that 
they have “reasonable wages.” 


But what [says Mr. Rowntree] are ‘reasonable wages’? In 
the case of a man, I think they may be defined as wages 
sufficient to allow him to marry, to live in a decent house, 
and to maintain a household of normal size (generally taken 
as consisting of five persons) in physical efficiency, with a 
moderate inargin for contingencies and recreation. In the 
case of a woman, who, as a rule, has not to maintain depend- 
ants, the minimum wage should enable her to live comfort- 
ably in respectable surroundings with a margin for incidental 
expenses. 


Mr. Rowntree adds beatifically in a foot-note, “I do 
not wish to imply that such a standard is an ideal one; 
for instance, nothing is allowed for giving children a sec- 
ondary education.” Shades of New Orleans, what should 
wage-slaves’ children be doing with education? They 
might cease to be “reasonable”; they might even cease 
to be respectable. 

One major trouble with modern industry, Mr. Rown- 
tree explains, is that many businesses can not afford to 
pay “reasonable wages”; but science, he adds hopefully, 
is now being brought into play to an extent hitherto 
undreamed of, and the output per man may therefore be 
increased, so that better wages may be paid. Yet on this 
ocean-liner on which I am writing these lines, science has 
been brought into play to an extent, etc., with the result 


1“The Human Factor in Business.” B. Seebohm Rowntree. New 
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that down in the depths of the vessel where in the old 
days scores of naked firemen shovelled coal all day for 
a miserable wage, to-day half a dozen well-paid men 
supervise the flow of the oil-pipes. Here, then, is Mr. 
Rowntree’s case proved, but what of the firemen who 
have been thrown out of work by these improvements? 
Materially, as well as spiritually, the new developments 
of modern industry seem to have little good to offer the 
workers. 


Beside the “reasonable wages” aforementioned, there | 


are, says Mr. Rowntree, other conditions that must be 
secured for the workers. These include “a status for the 
workers suitable to men in a free country in the twentieth 
century.” Yet he deprecates attempts to envisage a new 
system of industry and declares; ‘‘Although profoundly 
dissatisfied with industrial conditions as they are to-day, 
I believe improvement must be sought for by building on 
the present foundation.” Well, we have seen what his 
ideas of improvement are! Had Mr. Rowntree written 
about, say, the Douglas scheme, or had he, instead of 
brushing them aside, sought to find a way to national 
guilds or any other better system of industry; had he 
only tried to show that any radical change in the indus- 
trial system is impossible or undesirable, one would not 
have objected so much to the “reason” and the “improve- 
ment’? he is writing about. But as his book stands and 
his attitude is revealed, it looks rather as if, in his opin- 
ion, the benevolent employer alone of men is doubly 
blessed, for his is the industrial mastery of this world 
and the kingdom of the next! Uncle Tom’s kind slave- 
owner never made such claims for himself and his kind. 
C. E. BecHHOFER. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

A NOTABLE novel of contemporary Italian literature is made 
accessible to English readers in M. R. Capellero’s translation 
of “Three Crosses” by Federigo Tozzi,* a writer who came 
into tardy recognition a short time before his death, and 
is here revealed as a matured realist, subtle in character- 
portrayal and skilled in the ability to project life without 
extraneous tricks of melodrama or exaggeration. “Three 
Crosses” is written with a close economy of effect and a cumu- 
lative sweep. The story centres in the bookshop of three 
brothers in Siena, their crime of forgery, and the consequences 
which overtake each of them. The narrative progresses natur- 
ally, and there is nothing in its handling which suggests the 
novelist behind the scene, manipulating the strings. Sub- 
sidiary characters are sketched with their proper values, and 
remain lifelike despite the occasional naive, over-literal touches 
in the translation. TBs 


Dr. Ditton’s reasoned analysis of the American Government's 
Mexican policy * should provide an excellent curative dose for 
persons who are suffering from the bottled-in-bond idealism 
that has been served up so plentifully at the Washington con- 
ference. Our own Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, who engineered 
the “disarmament” proceedings with sufficient adroitness to 
win the plaudits of credulous liberals, is here exhibited by 
Dr. Dillon in the réle of a highwayman holding a pistol to 
his victim’s head. At a time when the Obregon Government 
is displaying every inclination to go as far as it can in meeting 
the demands of foreign capital—and at the same time retaia 
some measure of independence and self-respect—the Govern- 
ment of the United States deliberately throttles Mexico’s 
process of reconstruction by decreeing a financial boycott of 
the country and by insisting upon the signing of a treaty as 
a condition antecedent to recognition. This last procedure, as 
Dr. Dillon demonstrates with many references to international 
law, would, if carried out, constitute a serious infringement 
of Mexico’s sovereignty and would pave the way for perpetual 
future intermeddling with Mexican affairs by the American 
State Department. Dr. Dillon’s book is a detailed and ad- 
mirable survey of present-day conditions in Mexico, where a 
progressive and stable Government is earnestly applying itself 
to the difficult problems of reconstruction which confront 
Mexico after many years of revolutionary turmoil, Incident- 
ally, it shows very clearly why this country of ours is more 
cordially disliked than any other nation by the peoples who 
live south of the Rio Grande. TB. 


1“Three Crosses.” Federigo Tozzi. New York: Moffat, Yard and 
Co. $2.00. 

2“Mexico on the Verge.” FE. S. Dillon. New York: George H. 
Deran Ce. $3.00. 
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A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

“Tr’s a wretched business,” said Roderick Hudson, “this 
virtual quarrel of ours with our own country, this ever- 
lasting impatience that so many of us feel to get out of it. 
Can there be no battle then, and is one’s only safety in 
flight? I declare,’ Roderick went on, “there’s a career 
for a man, and I have twenty minds to embrace it on the 
spot—to be the typical, original, aboriginal American 
artist!” Thus Henry James, half a century ago, on the 
question of “America and the Young Intellectual,” or 
“What Can a Young Man Do?” Roderick had twenty 
minds to stay at home and yet he went abroad, to live and 
to die; and so did his creator. Mr. E. S. Nadal has told 
us how James said to him that he had given his own 
country a “good trial’; not till he was thirty-two did he 
make up his mind to go to Europe to stay. One has only 
to read the early stories, however, in which he ventures 
outside of the little sphere of Beacon Hill and Washing- 
ton Square, to see how essentially alien and incompre- 
hensible the American scene was to him, how little # had 
impregnated his imagination; he was predestined, he felt, 
for Europe; and accordingly, in 1875, we find him in 
Paris, with the apparently definite intention of settling 
there. It might be amusing in the light of our con- 
temporary émigrés to trace some of the motives of James’s 
early European years. 


THE idea of casting in his lot with England did not come 
to him for some time. In later life he said that he could 
not look at the English-American world “save as a big 
Anglo-Saxon total, destined to such an amount of melting 
together that an insistence on their differences becomes. 
more and more idle and pedantic.’”’ But this belief, objec- 
tively so untrue, which his position obliged him to aceept, 
was a slow growth; at the outset he was the victim of an 
inflamed national consciousness and he felt himself more 
an alien in England than on the Continent. The young 
men in his early stories are never Anglicized Americans, 
though they are often Gallicized, Italianized or German- 
ized; but James knew that as a born story-teller, a born 
novelist, he must have a world to represent; he realized 
that in the end the American world would grow dim in his 
mind and that the little world of his expatriate fellow- 
countrymen could not serve him for ever; and what he 
was to find now, and until he establishéd himself in Eng- 
land, was that he could not form any vital connexion with 
continental life. In his biography of Hawthorne he speaks 
of the author of “The Marble Faun” as having “described 
the streets and monuments of Rome with a closeness which 
forms no part of his reference to those of Boston and 
Salem. But for all this,” he adds, “he incurs that penaity 
of seeming factitious and unauthoritative which is always. 
the result of an artist’s attempt to project himself into an 
atmosphere in which he has not a transmitted and inher- 
ited property.” Long before he wrote fhis, and while he 
was still hesitating where to live, he had observed in a 
letter from Florence: “The great fact for us all is that, 
relish Europe as we may, we belong much more to that 
than to this, and stand in a much less factitious and artifi- 
cial relation to it. I feel for ever how Europe keeps 
holding one at arm’s length, and condemning one to a 
meagre scraping of the surface.” 


Tuts sense of being excluded is the burden of many of 
the early letters in which he speculates on “the meaning 
of this destiny of desolate exile, this dreary necessity of 
having month after month to do without our friends for 
the sake of this arrogant old Europe which so little be- 
friends us.” Having lost his touch with America he must 
needs put his roots in somewhere, and for James, with 
his curious little “need to be correct”—if one may apply 
to him the young Frenchman’s phrase in “The Solution,” 
the “washerwomen and waiters” with whom alone he had 
an opportunity to talk were a sealed book. “I wondered 
of course who lived in them, and how they lived, and 
what was society in Altorf,” says the hero of another of 
these stories, speaking of the old burgher mansions in a 


Swiss town through which he is passing: 
f 


sible.” 
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1 wondered .. . longing plaintively, in the manner of roam- 
ing Americans, for a few stray crumbs from the native 
social board; with my fancy vainly beating its wings against 
the great blank wall, behind which, in travel-haunted Europe; 
all gentle private interests nestle away from intrusion. Here, 
as elsewhere, I was struck with the mere surface-relation of 
the Western tourist to the soil he treads. He filters and 
trickles through the dense social body in every possible direc- 
tion, and issues forth at last the same virginal water drop. 
‘Go your way,’ these antique houses seemed to say, from 
their quiet courts and gardens; ‘the road is yours and wel- 
come, but the land is ours. You may pass and stare and 
wonder, but you may never know us. 


The “social board” was the only board at which James 
had the appetite to dine; and there was no place for him 
there. 


SWITZERLAND, Germany, Italy meant for him, in other 
words, merely the lot of the “sentimental traveller.” Be- 
sides, he had before him the melancholy spectacle of that 
“old-time victim of Italy,’ as he somewhere puts it, the 
American artist who, in the golden air, has found himself, 
“sometimes quite unconsciously, but sometimes sorely sus- 
pecting, the prey of mere beguilement.”’ One of the best 
of all his tales is “The Madonna of the Future,” the story 
of the painter who is aroused from his trance just before 
he dies to discover that his famous picture has never 
shaped itself at all. “We take it out in talk,” he says, 
looking back over his life, “in plans and promises, in 
study, in visions!’’ But the biography of W. W. Story, 
with: its sidelights on the case of the permanent absentee 
in general, is James’s chief comment on all this question. 
“Subjects float by in Italy,” he says here, “as the fish 
in the sea may be supposed to float by a merman, who 
doubtless puts out a hand from time to time to grasp, for 
curiosity, some particularly iridescent specimen”: the 
difficulty lies not in the subjects but in the relation which, 
under these conditions, the artist bears to them. In 


_ Story’s case, “the golden air, we tend to infer,” he adds, 


“did not make that relation quite intense, quite respon- 
It was a museum world, still less nourishing to 
the writer than to the painter. 


So it was in Paris that James established himself. “Art 


_ lives upon discussion, upon experiment, upon curiosity, 


upon variety of attempt, upon the exchange of views and 
the comparison of standpoints,” he observed in one of his 
essays; and again: ‘“The best things come, as a general 
thing, from the talents that are members of a group.” 
Remarkably enough, young and a beginner as he was, he 


- seems to have been welcomed at once by Flaubert and his 


friends; yet the fact remains that he had no sooner found 
himself among these men with whom he was intellectually 
most at home than he began to have doubts. This Parisian 
episode is a story by itself. Mr. Hueffer says that James 
hated Flaubert with a lasting, deep rancour. It seems 
that Flaubert had abused him over some small point in a 
literary discussion—or was it that Flaubert had opened 
his door in a dressing-gown? In his letters of the time 
James says nothing of this; on the contrary, he speaks of 
Flaubert as “wonderfully simple, honest, kindly” and of 
his liking him more and more each time he sees him. 
Turgenev, however, remarked, apropos of that circle, that 
“the French recognize no originality whatever in other 
peoples. . . . Apart from their own affairs, they are inter- 
ested in nothing, they know nothing.” James received the 
same impression. “There are fifty reasons,” he writes to 
Howells in 1876, “why I should not become intimate with 


them. I don’t like their wares, and they don’t like any 
others.” And presently to his brother: “I have got 
nothing important out of Paris nor am likely to... . A 


- good deat of Boulevard and third-rate Americanism: few 


retributive relations otherwise.” Looking back a few 
years later, he speaks of the “ignorance, corruption and 
complacency” of the French literary fraternity; they 
could discuss for hours, he says, some trivial work of 
Daudet without having so much as heard of what the 
great George Eliot was doing across the Channel. As 
for James himself, with his: exaggerated desire to be 


treated respectfully, it is probable that, while his French 
acquaintances asked him to dinner, they never opened his 
books. “It is proprement dit, but it is pale,’ he repre- 
sents a Frenchman as remarking of his work in “The 
Point of View,’ and he says of Turgenev: “I do not 
think my stories struck him as quite meat for men. The 
manner was more apparent than the matter; they were too 
tarabtscoté, as I once heard him say of the style of a 
book—had on the surface too many little flowers and 
knots of ribbon.” 


Hap he in fact penetrated the crust of French society at 
all? His Louis Leverett, in “A Bundle of Letters,” a 
portrait of himself in certain respects at least, speaks of 
having “a natural tendency to enter into the French way 
of looking at life’; but there are only one or two of his 
French characters that are not caricatures, and every- 
thing goes to show that the “long-encroaching weariness 
and satiety with the French mind and its utterance” of 
which he somewhere complains, was the result of a pro- 
foundly imperfect sympathy. This prim little passage 
from his “Portraits of Places” (1877) reveals his stan- 
dard of judgment and his reservations in regard to Con- 
tinental humanity: 


- If Parisians, both small and great, have more of the intel- 
lectual stamp than the people one sees in London, it is strik- 
ing, on the other hand, that the people of the better sort 
in Paris look very much less ‘respectable. ... The men do 
not look dike gentlemen, as so many Englishmen do..... 
The Frenchman has always, comparatively speaking, a 
Bohemian, empirical look; the expression of his face, its 
colouring, its movement, have not been toned down to the 
neutral complexion of that breeding for which in English 
speech we reserve the epithet of ‘good.’ 


When he re-read his early books in order to revise them, 
did Henry James gnash his teeth over these ineffable sen- 
tences? They expressed him at the time, at any rate, 
they expressed a desire that was even deeper than his 
desire for the immortality of the artist. “It is a satis- 
faction in moving about the world,’ he remarks in the 
same book, “to be treated as a gentleman.” And again: 
“In England, certainly, one is treated more as a gentle- 


man.” That was what he wanted. 


Bur it was not wholly for the satisfaction of being treated 
as a gentleman that James felt himself drawn to London. 
Years later, when he wrote “The Wings of the Dove,” 
he described in these words Milly Theale’s thoughts in 
Switzerland: “It had rolled over her that what she wanted 
of Europe was ‘people,’ so far as they were to be had, 
and that if her friend really wished to know, the vision 
of this same equivocal quantity was what had haunted 
her during their days, in museums and churches, and what 
was again spoiling for her the pure taste of scenery. She 
was all for scenery, yes; but she wanted it human and 
personal, and all she could say was that there would be in 
London—wouldn’t there?—more of that kind than any- 
where else?” What James wanted was “people” if he was 
to continue as a novelist; and, given his qualities and his 
limitations and the fact that he had cut off his own 
retreat to America, the only people he could ever hope 
really to grasp were the English. At the end of 1877 we 
find him writing: “I . . am on my way to London, 
whither I find I gravitate as toward the place in the world 
in which, on the whole, I feel most at home.” 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: | 

“The Schoolmaster and Other Tales,” by Anton Chekhov. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

“Rudolf Eucken: His Life, Work and Travels,” by 
Himself. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

“The Craft of Fiction,” by Percy Lubbock. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.00. i 

“The Evolution of Modern Medicine,” by Sir William Os- 
ler. New Haven: Yale University Press. $6.00. 

“The Flatbert-George Sand Letters.” Introduction by 
Stuart P. Sherman. New York: Boni and Liveright. $4.00. 
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Russia—and a luncheon. 


Apo UT a week ago, at a public 
luncheon in New York City, the speakers 
discussed the present situation in Russia. 
They were well-informed—three of them 
had been in Russia and one (like Bernard 
Shaw who declined a commission to re- 
port the ‘‘disarmament’’ conference from 
Washington on the ground that it could 
be done more satisfactorily from London) 
was able to form an intelligent opinion 
without going there. The speakers dif- 
fered as to the Soviet Government, as to 
the famine, as to transportation and other 
vital facts. But they were able to support 
their respective contentions with argu- 
ments that implied convictions rationally 
arrived at. 


A good-natured, healthy discussion fol- 
lowed until the time for adjournment. 
The chairman courteously delayed the 
close in order to recognize a man who 
demanded to be heard, and then several 
hundred persons had the pleasure of con- 
trasting the mutual tolerance of the pre- 
vious speakers who had differed with one 
another intelligently with the unenlight- 
ened utterances of a stand-patter who 
appeared to be unaware that the war was 
over, who opposed the Tory among the 
earlier speakers as vehemently as he did 
the Liberals, only because the Tory testi- 
fied to the honesty of purpose of the 
Russian leaders. 


Why this narrative? The Freeman, 
always radical [pertaining to the root or 
origin] presents fact and opinion for 
Tories, Conservatives, Liberals and others. 
It asks only for an open mind. This atti- 
tude has met with gratifying recognition, 
to judge by subscriptions which come 
from our pillars of society as well as from 
ambitious Samsons who would shake 
those pillars. The FREEMAN encourages 
the idea of opposition, but it brings down 
the gavel on the intransigents. 


Do us the favour of sending this copy to 
a citizen who disagrees with radicalism 
and knows why he disagrees. We will 
send you a fresh copy to replace it. But 
don’t take the trouble to recommend the 
paper to such as that little association 
which meets annually to renew its alle- 
giance to the late George ITI. 


Russia —and an opportunity. 


Or the many travellers who reported the 
Revolution and subsequent developments, 
some are so friendly to the present regime 
as to pose every act of the Soviet Govern- 
ment as ideal legislation and every official 
as a perfect man. Others see no good in 
contemporary Russian men or methods, 
and despair of improvement until the 
return of a Kerensky, Miliukov, Lvov, 
Nicholas, (take your choice). A different 
brand of reporter is the returned ‘‘prom- 
inent American socialist’? who avers 
that he went to Russia filled with sym- 
pathy for communism but was disil- 
lusioned by the bold, bad men who are 
holding millions in slavery that Lenin and 
Trotzky may wear diamond crowns. It 
makes little difference that no American 
ever before heard of the ‘‘prominent”’ 
socialist: there are gullible persons to 
believe them. 

A few writers on Russia stand out conspicuously for 
impartiality: persons whose records attest their trust- 
worthiness, and whose accounts testify to their will- 


ingness to tell the good and the evil that may be 
found in every governmental experiment. 


ARTHUR RANSOME is one of those truthtellers: his 
books on Russia are worthy of the man whose liter- 
ary reputation was secure before Russia overthrew 
the Tsar. He has written two works which illumi- 
nate the Soviet scene; they serve to initiate Western 
readers into the workings of Russian polity quite as 
successfully as any reports that have come to Amer- 
ica. We deliberately understate their worth. The 
books are: 


Russia in 1919 = $1.60 
The Crisis in Russia $1.60 


We offer the two volumes with a subscription to the 
FREEMAN at these unusual prices: 


3 months (13 issues) and both books, 
6 months (26 issues) *’ ”’ > 


$3.00 
$4.25 


This is a double opportunity and we expect that 
hundreds will embrace it. Note that the prices named 
are for the FREEMAN and doth books. 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send the two books by ARTHUR RANSOME and the 
FREEMAN. I enclose payment: $3.00 if for 13 tssues of 
the FREEMAN or $4.25 if for 26 issues. 


Address 


If you wish the books sent to a different 
person, write name and address here: 


Add ress..a:..-.ict3 8B Re eA ee = 


[1 February, 1922 
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